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From tHE CoMMUNIST countries the reports of conflicts 
between governments and the citizens are relatively rare. 
Occasionally, however, an individual whose status is sufh- 
ciently high for him to feel his protest will—at the least—be 
heard before it is extinguished, and whose courage is sufh- 
ciently great for him to face the inevitable consequences, 
may raise his voice against the views of the regime. To the 
roster of such individual rebellions as those of Boris Paster- 
nak in the Soviet Union, Milovan Djilas in Yugoslavia, or 
Adam Wazyk in Poland must now be added that of Ma 
Yin-Chu, the leading Chinese economist whose dismissal as 
Rector of Peking University was reported in the spring of 
this year. 

Ma Yin-Chu was educated in the United States and re- 
called to China from Hong Kong in 1949 by the Chinese 
Government to take charge of higher education for the 
future managers of China’s industrial enterprises and to 
advise on national economic planning. His professional emi- 
nence and the value the regime placed on his services led 
to his appointment to the permanent committee of the Peo- 
ple’s Congress of China, although he was not a member of 
the Communist party. In 1958, he published a book setting 
forth his views on the economic development of China which 
was severely attacked for its “bourgeois deviations,” but, 
owing to the personal intervention of Chou En-Lai, the 
Chinese Jeader who invited him to return to China, no 
further measures were taken against him. 

In November 1959, however, he published an article which 
reiterated his thesis that—contrary to the official views of 
the regime—China’s economic future and the prospect of 
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her overtaking the capitalist countries were not to be soughi 
in a further rapid increase in the size of its population, bu 
rather in the improvement of the technical skills and equip. 
ment at the disposal of the present population already larg: 
enough. 

Ma Yin-Chu’s article was a radical attack not only on the 
policies currently pursued by the Chinese regime, but aly 
on some of the fundamental assumptions of Communist doc. 
trine, notably the view that government planning can over. 
come every possible economic problem (against which Ma 
Yin-Chu stated the heretical thesis that there are some 
inherent economic laws which exist irrespective of the nature 
of the regime). He also attacked the doctrine, sacred to 
Communist orthodoxy, that there can never be insufficient 
production to meet the needs of the people, however numer 
ous, under a Communist system. 

Publication of the article and the agitation which fol- 
lowed it led to Ma Yin-Chu’s dismissal as Rector of Peking 
University and his removal from the permanent committee 
of the People’s Congress of China as well. But the 80-year 
old scholar indicated that there was no possibility of with 
drawing his statements by the customary “voluntary” pro- 
cedure of public “self-criticism” and recantation, and he 
concluded his article with the following simple and beautiful 
statement (almost a credo) : 

“Critics should lay the facts openly before all concerned, 
then examine them on a rational basis with due weight given 
to the considerations of both sides; they should not seek to 
intimidate their opponents by a display of superior power, 
because by this means conviction can never be reached.” 
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Signed contributions do not necessarily represent the 
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Belgian paternalism, tribal warfare and lack of political leadership have led to the 


Debacle in the Congo 


LEOPOLDVILLE 

EOPOLDVILLE IS a strange town 
a it may even be a nightmare 
for many. But in at least one respect 
it is a bureaucrat’s dream, for this 
is the capital of a country governed 
by an international organization. The 
lobby of the Stanley Hotel is full of 
well-dressed, well-spoken people slow- 
ly pacing the hall, all looking pon- 
derous and important, and all breath- 
ing that slightly sentimental and 
idealistic self-consciousness that is so 
characteristic of 
and foundations. 


international or- 
ganizations The 
United Nations rules. It is an un- 
forgettable spectacle: a people of 
cannibals ruled by vegetarians. 

The Belgians have fled. Of the 
10,000 state officials, only a few 
hundred remain. The whole govern- 
mental apparatus has come to a halt. 
Railways, shops, offices and plants 
are not operating. In Leopoldville, 
80 per cent of the workers are un- 
employed; in the countryside the 
figure is even higher. The curfew 
has just been renewed in anticipation 
of the riots of the unemployed. 

The exodus of the Belgians was 
a sight to behold. True, there has 
been violence and murder and rape, 
but considering the relatively small 
number of victims, the flight of the 
Belgians took on unjustifiable dimen- 
sions. Some of the real acts of 
Courage underline the cowardice of 
others: many cool-headed men saved 
the day hy boldly facing the monster, 
but those who fled from the mutiny- 
ing beas! in panic were lost. 

There is now a vacuum in the 
Congo tat even the UN cannot fill 
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in the near future. If there is order 
in UN-patrolled Leopoldville, there 
is terrible tribal war in the country- 
side. I just finished a trip through 
the countryside. In the Kasai, the 
rich diamond-mining province, the 
two dominant tribes are now at war, 
and it looks like the war will continue 
for a long time. The Lulua, the most 
numerous tribe of the Kasai, is 
afraid of being dominated by the 
better educated, more energetic 
Baluba. The Lulua, however, has the 
better warriors and hence the hor- 
rible struggle in the villages. I will 
not soon forget the scenes of villages 
burned to the ground, of women 
raped and then cut into pieces, of 
heaps of hands and feet gathered to- 
gether as trophies of victory. And 
I did not see the worst: the scenes 
of cannibalism. Everywhere, this 
conflict is dragging the youth down 
to the barbarism of their fathers. 
Is this the price of colonialism? 
To some extent, yes. Tribal warfare 
has gone on for years and it in- 
creased in intensity when the first 
political parties made their appear- 
ance. Everything here is automatical- 
ly pressed into the tribal mold. Tribal 
solidarity has all the strength of 
barbarian bias. The fight for power 
has always resulted in tribal warfare. 
Many of the Belgian officials who 
were at loggerheads with the better 
educated, more politically minded 
Baluba tacitly favored the Lulua. A 
bit of tribal warfare, they thought, 
might teach those Baluba a lesson. 
But the real Belgian guilt was in 
neglecting to educate a political elite. 
Nowhere in Africa is literacy so high 


as in the Congo. The Belgian social 
services did a wonderful job. But 
education was stopped on the pri- 
mary-school level; a few Congolese 
were given some middle school train- 
ing, but almost none were advanced 
to the university. The Belgian admin- 
istration looked upon them as chil- 
dren to be governed by Brussels and 
by the Belgian Catholic Church. 

This paternalistic arrogance sud- 
denly collapsed in what might be 
called the most reckless abdication 
of power in Africa. A year after the 
first really violent anti-Belgian riots 
broke out, Brussels handed power to 
the Congolese nationalists without 
even having the slightest guarantees 
that chaos would not follow. 

Indeed, during that year it had 
become unmistakably clear that the 
country was totally unprepared to 
handle its own affairs, that no real 
political authority existed, and that 
there would shortly be no authority 
to protect the European technicians 
who kept the Congo running. But ap- 
parently the Belgian people, once 
awakened to the problems of colonial- 
ism, had only a single wish: to get 
rid of the problems as speedily as 
possible and at any cost. 

The so-called Congolese Force 
Publique, the former colonial army 
that had to perform as the national 
Congolese army and police, was 
heavily infiltrated by Patrice Lumum- 
ba’s followers. Overstrained by years 
of unrest, underpaid and neglected 
by everyone, most of all by the 
political leaders who thought only 
of fat jobs for themselves and their 
friends, they gradually became a 








smoldering gang. The riots took the 
Belgians—and the Congolese poli- 
ticians—by surprise. At one point 
even the Congolese Government was 
threatened by this looting mob, but 
Lamumba slyly turned the mutineers’ 
fury against the whites, and after 
that events increasingly 
racial turn. 

The Congo parties are basically 
tribal groups organized along mod- 
ern lines. There is no national con- 
sciousness, but the hatred of the 
white man can, for a time, replace 
this. Virtually no one has any politi- 


took an 


cal experience. It is pathetic to see 
the local governors and provincial 
parliamentarians (or, for that mat- 
ter, those in the national Parliament) 
struggling with problems they do 
not understand. 

In such a milieu, a reckless man 
who has the will to back his lust 
for power has a tremendous ad- 
vantage. This explains Lumumba’s 
position.. He is one of the most un- 
scrupulous, irresponsible, vulgar and 
ignorant politicians ever to stride 
the steps of the UN building. Super- 
ficially educated by extreme leftist 
pamphlets, he became an admirer of 
Sékou Touré, the 
Guinea, whom he is trying to imitate. 

But unhappily Lumumba is not 
without qualities: He has a real 
sense of power; he is in no way the 
dupe of parliamentary formalities 
which baffle his colleagues and op- 
ponents; and he combines the ver- 
satility of Hitler with the hysterics 
of Goebbels. He is tlie only man in 
the Congo for whom politics is some- 
thing concrete; he is a gangster 
among boy scouts. 

I attended a session of the Con- 
golese Senate called to discuss a 


harsh ruler of 


resolution of censure against Lumum- 
ba, whose reckless and pro-Commu- 
nist policies filled the members of 
Parliament with awe. Lumumba did 
not even deign to come. He made a 
statement to the press that he con- 
sidered the resolution a legislative 
intrusion into the executive field. No 
one, least of all Lumumba, under- 
stood quite what that phrase meant, 


but stating it was enough to make 
the Senate call off its session. 

In this atmosphere of unreality 
Lumumba is the absolute master. He 
is constantly challenged, for every- 
one feels that the Congo is now ruled 
by a gambler, but he has no op- 
ponent who can really threaten him. 
Even Joseph Kasavubu, the quite 
moderate President of the Republic, 
who hates Lumumba and who con- 
trols the province of Leopoldville 
(which means that the Parliament 
and Government are permanently 
surrounded by a solid block of 





LUMUMBA: 'VULGAR AND IGNORANT' 


Kasavubu adherents), has up to now 
endorsed every Lumumba measure 
no matter how much he may have 
loathed some of them. 

Lumumba is not a Communist. 
He is a Lumumba-ist. This has 
been demonstrated by his incredible 
deal with the Congo International 
Management Corporation (CIMCO), 
whose president is U.S. industrialist 
L. Edgar Detweiler. For while the 
deal showed his ignorance of eco- 
nomic and financial matters it never- 
theless took courage, since it involved 
considerable responsibility. Responsi- 
bility doesn’t trouble him—he just 
isn’t worried about it. The move also 
demonstrated that Lumumba is as 
untrustworthy for the Russians as he 
is for the Americans. He was not at 





all afraid to “sell out” to Arnericap 
financial interests when he thought 
that necessary and possible. 

It is clear, however, that his sym. 
pathies are with the extreme left. His 
ideal remains Sékou Touré, whos 
main difference with Communism js 
that he has his own party which can. 
not be completely controlled from 
Moscow. But Lumumba has no party 
in the real sense of the term, though 
he is the only politician who appeals 
to the youth of all the Congolese 
tribes. Behind the scenes, moreover, 
the influence of Communism is grow. 
ing in Leopoldville: first, through 
Russian emissaries; second, through 
the delegations from the satellite 
countries, of which the Czechoslovak 
one is conspicuous; and _ lastly, 
through the influence of leftist Afri- 
can delegations. 

What can the UN do in such a 
madhouse? It will not be sufficient 
to organize technical aid. The special 
agencies are already at work and 
the UN Army patrols the streets and 
the countryside, but everything can 
be upset daily by Lumumba’s 
demogoguery. To 
country, to re-establish law and 
order, the Congo needs the con- 
tinuous aid of Western technicians, 
but their life and property must be 
guaranteed, If this guarantee can be 
realized, then even the Katanga prob- 
lem can be solved. What Katanga 
really wants is order, normalcy and 
freedom from the catastrophic in- 
fluence of Lumumba. A UN-guaran- 
teed federation would give it that. 

The UN system will work only 
if the UN (or better still, the power- 
ful Western nations who are behind 
this operation) uses its power to con- 
trol the Congo Government. Instead 
of endless negotiations, the UN must 
lay down the law and teach Congolese 
politicians the facts of life. Otherwise, 
the situation will deteriorate or per 
petuate itself endlessly as a political 
problem and a financial drain. That 
the Russian bloc seeks this is obvr 
ous; and if nothing else does, this 
fact should stimulate the free world 
to an opposite policy. 
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NEW ROLE FOR THE UN 


in the Congo has not so far led 
fo a major international crisis, 
despite the helplessness of the local 
leaders, the headlong intervention of 
the Belgians and the demagogic 
threats from Moscow, the merit must 
be largely ascribed to the brilliant 
improvization of the United Nations’ 
executive machinery—Dag Hammar- 
skjold, Ralph Bunche, General Carl 
von Horn and their staff. By mobiliz- 
ing the UN’s moral authority and 
the confidence enjoyed by its un- 
committed African members, and by 
concentrating on the immediate 
practical tasks of restoring order and 
making Belgian troops superfluous, 
the UN has created a new situation 
which may well approach a turning 
point in its own history. In effect, 
it now finds itself responsible for 
the direct government of an entire 
country for an indefinite period. For 
this responsibility there is no prece- 
dent in practice and no provision in 
the Charter, and UN officials, let 
alone members of the Security Coun- 
til, clearly did not foresee such a 
situation when they first decided to 
move into the Congo. 

Through the past years Hammar- 
kjold’s remarkable success in grad- 
ually extending the responsibilities of 
his office has been due precisely to 
the tact, skill and caution which he 
has exercised in never moving into 
any crisis area without the consent 
of the sovereign government con- 


|: THE COLLAPSE of legal authority 


cemed; and his present action is 
‘plicitly based on the request of 
the sovereign Congo Government. 
But it is now clear that this Govern- 
ment is a legal fiction, with no 
executive force of its own, no ad- 
ministrative control over its own 
tational territory, and no funds. 
ee 





RicHaRD | OWENTHAL is a roving cor- 
esponden! for the London Observer. 
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None of this would matter much 
if it were due to a short-term crisis 
—as the UN seems originally to have 
assumed. If the UN could manage 
in the near future to bring about a 
Congo with the Force Publique 
mutiny ended, Belgian troops cleared 
out and the Katanga issue resolved 
by diplomatic compromise, matters 
would be simplified. But the more 
the facts become known, the more 
obvious that there is no chance for 
such a reasonable, quick and stable 
solution. The unique fact is that the 
Congo is not just passing through 
a crisis, but is stillborn as a state: 
It lacks the essential elements of a 
viable, self-governing nation and 
may have to be put into a kind of 
international incubator for years if 
it is to live at all. 

First, effective 
quires a considerable number of ad- 
ministrative, technical and economic 
personnel which simply are not 
available among the Congolese. Sec- 
ond, foreign cadres—African, Asian 
or European—in the quality and 
numbers required cannot be attracted 
to the country or held in it without 
some assurance of political stability, 
and that assurance the present nomi- 
nal leaders of the Congo cannot con- 
vincingly give. At this point main- 
taining the fiction of a sovereign 
Congo becomes deadly for the Con- 
go’s economy. 

As things stand, only a UN ad- 
ministration can do the two long- 
term jobs needed to save the Congo 
from chaos and starvation: to re- 
store economic life by assuring a 
stability that will attract the neces- 
sary competent foreigners in all 
fields; and over a period of years to 
train the competent and unified Con- 
golese elite which the Belgians failed 
to train. But to do that the UN would 
have to have the title as well as 
the responsibility; its administrators 


government _re- 


would have to be independent of a 
fictitious Congolese Government and 
mandated to keep full control until 
a really sovereign Congolese Govern- 
ment became possible. 

The political difficulties of such 
a break with all the conventional 
fictions would obviously be immense. 
There is no precedent for recog- 
nizing the harsh fact that a newly- 
admitted member state has been still- 
born. There is also no precedent for 
what might become a real UN trustee- 
ship—not a so-called trusteeship ad- 
ministered by some colonial power 
under benevolent UN supervision, but 
one administered directly by the UN 
executive machinery. 

The Soviet Union, in its present 
mood, might well denounce the idea 
as a cover for sinister imperialist 
machinations, while some of the old 
colonial powers would hardly be 
happy to see the UN set its own 
standards of what a trustee adminis- 
tration should be like. Finally, the 
entrenched defenders of sovereign 
power politics might raise objections 
of principle to a step that would 
clearly establish the UN as an in- 
ternational government. 

Yet this is the logic of the situa- 
tion. The UN executive machinery 
has, in fact, begun to administer the 
Congo—only its lack of title is bound 
to prove a decisive handicap in 
tackling the necessary long-term job; 
and if that job is not tackled, all 
the achievements of emergency in- 
tervention may collapse again as a 
result of economic chaos and mass 
unemployment. The slow, cautious 
extension of the UN’s administrative 
tasks has reached the point where 
the political implications must be 
faced. They have by now gone too 
far on the road to effective inter- 
national government to stop half 
way without risking all that has been 
gained so far. 
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GULLIVER 


Nigerian Federation has 
potential for emerging 


. ! 
as continent's ‘power 


By Robert C. Good 


WAS IN the visitors’ gallery when 

Jaja Wachuku was installed as the 
first African Speaker of the Nigerian 
House of Representatives. The fiery, 
Dublin-trained lawyer (he has made 
himself something of an expert on 
the Irish Rebellion) said at his in- 
augural, “From the first of October, 
whether she likes it or not, Nigeria 
will be compelled to play a major 
role in world affairs.” On that date, 
the British leave their largest re- 
maining colony. They leave behind a 
vast territory only recently nation- 
ally conscious and only now begin- 
ning to ponder its role in Africa. 

Talking with Nigerian leaders, 
however, one quickly forms the im- 
that Speaker Wachuku’s 
was unnecessary. In gen- 
eral, the Nigerian capital exudes 
extraordinary confidence; according 
to its own estimate, it will be the 
pivot around which all of Africa 
will shortly turn. In the African 
family of nations, Nigeria will gain 
without effort familiar respect and 
loyalty. It will be at once the “mother 
country,” the “older brother” and 
the “senior sister” io the rest of the 
continent. These phrases are used 
repeatedly. “When Nigeria is free, 
the problems of Africa will be half 
solved,” a top party official said to 
me. An equally eminent politician 
in an opposing party was sure that 
“Africa is looking up to us for 
leadership.” And so it goes. 


pression 
warning 





Rosert C. Goon, a research associate 
of the Washington Center of Foreign 
Policy Research, has just returned 
from an extensive tour of West Africa. 


Wachuku himself reviewed for me 
Nigeria’s position in some detail, ar- 
riving again at the inevitable con- 
clusion—the ascendancy of this land 
was predestined, written somehow 
into its soil, its people, its geographic 
location. It is big and relatively rich. 
Its population is pushing toward 40 
million, far and away the most popu- 
lous nation on the continent. It is 
situated strategically, a keystone fit- 
ted into the coast of Africa holding 
together the western and central 
reaches of the continent and extend- 
ing north into the desert, where the 
ancient overland routes which once 
linked this area to the coast of North 
Africa and the Upper Nile Valley 
originated. 

Two related questions must be 
asked: Is Nigeria’s confidence well- 
founded? And what kind of role in 
African affairs is it likely to play? 

For the opening years of Africa’s 
post-colonial era, Nigeria’s optimism 
is likely to be disappointed. This is 
partly because Nigeria’s own com- 
plexities as a nation will oblige it 
to look inward rather than outward 
to the rest of Africa and partlv be- 
cause it will be unable to relate it- 
self to Africa through the voice and 
commanding presence of a single 
national hero. Ghana has its Kwame 
Nkrumah, Togo its Silvano Olympio, 
Guinea its Sékou Touré. Nigeria is 
blest with at least four eminent men 
and cursed because none is pre- 
eminent, nor in the nature of things 
is likely to become so. 

Nigeria is a federation of three 
disparate areas, created not by God, 
but by the British, as an eminent 


Nigerian once observed. ‘jhere js 
the Eastern region where the indus. 
trious and ambitious Ibo live; her 
Nnamdi Azikiwe’s National Couneij 
of Nigeria and the Cameroon 
(NCNC) predominates. There is the 
Western region, home of the com. 
mercially vigorous Yoruba _ peoples 
and seat of the Action Group headed 
by Chief Obafemi Awolowo. There 
is finally the Northern region, larger 
in population and area than the 
other two combined. It is Moslem, 
feudal and reactionary. The North 
is predominantly Hausa in popula. 
tion but is ruled by Fulani Emirs 
who, about the time Napoleon was 
conquering Europe, subdued the 
area in a holy war and established 
there an “empire” with its capital 
at Sokoto. In the North, the major 
party is the Northern Peoples’ Con- 
gress (NPC) headed by Sir Ahmadu 
Bello, religious and temporal leader 
of Sokoto, and Sir Abubakr Tafawa 
Balewa, former school teacher and 
self-made political figure of the first 
magnitude. 

The British, a short half century 
ago, put these dissimilar pieces into 
a single package and coined for it 
the name “Nigeria.” Though much 
has been done in recent years to knit 
the country together, Nigeria is stil 
in danger of being fractured several 
ways. In the South, the Yoruba and 
Ibo are antagonists. A predominantly 
non-Moslem, comparatively progres- 
sive South (East and West) stands 
against a Moslem, conservative and 
isolated North. There are finally the 
tensions within each region—Fulani 
versus Hausa in the North and the 
dominant tribal group versus mJ 
nority groups in both East and West. 

At the federal level, the several 
parts are held in delicate balance. 
The Government is controlled by 4 
coalition between the Eastern NCNC 
(the most radical of the three 
parties) and the Northern NPC (the 
most conservative ‘of the _ three 
parties). Northerner Abubakr T# 
fawa Balewa serves as federal Prime 
Minister; Eastern leader Azikiwe # 
President of the federal Senate; and 
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Western Chief Awolowo is head of 
the Opposition. 

This complex bit of political re- 
porting is relevant here for only one 
reason. It forces the conclusion that 
Nigeria will concern itself for a long 
time to come, not so much with the 
problems of pan-Africanism, but the 
dilemmas of pan-Nigerianism. How 
much energy there will be left over 
for Nigeria’s ambitions as an African 
kader must remain a moot point. 
‘If we embarked on an active pan- 
African program,” a _ thoughtful 
minister in the federal Government 
sid to me, “we would neglect our 
own responsibilities at home.” 

Nigeria, a Gulliver among her 
Lilliputian neighbors, will ultimately 
achieve a commanding position, as- 
suming always that the federation 
holds together. However, its very 
se and diversity, which one day 
will add to its strength, may for the 
present be a liability. Neighboring 
Ghana, though facing serious in- 
teal problems, is compact and tidy 
in comparison. Ghana has only one- 
sixth the population of Nigeria and 
only one-fourth the land area. It 
has a single, relatively disciplined 
party infused with missionary zeal 
for its pan-African foreign policy 
and possesses an impressive (though 
not always sophisticated) machinery 
to implement that policy. Moreover, 
itis able to speak with one voice and 
fo project itself on the pan-African 
sage through one personality. 

These factors must not be under- 
estimated. Lacking fixed institutions, 
historical roots and developed ide- 
‘logies, African politics tend to be 
the politics of personality and per- 
sonal loyalties. The normal calcula- 
tions of power and influence—those 
based on population statistics, natural 
Wealth, skills, geographic expanse 
and location—are not yet particu- 
larly relevant. The ability to maneu- 
Yer, to propagandize, to appeal— 

are what count in the period 
of fluidity, testing and probing now 
beginnins in West Africa. 

If Nigeria does not effortlessly in- 
herit African leadership, its weight 
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will nonetheless be felt and felt pro- 
foundly. Nigeria will be a massive 
conservative influence in pan-African 
affairs, the heavy lump which Nkru- 
mah’s yeast must make rise if pre- 
sent political relationships in West 
Africa are to be fundamentally 
altered. Nigeria’s conservatism is 
partly a bitter response to Nkrumah’s 
initiative. The Ghana leader achieved 
independence three years ago and 
ever since has been exploiting his 
lead to advance his own concept of 
African unity and his own ambitions 
as an African leader. Prime Minister 
Nkrumah stood on the world stage 
as early as 1955, when he represent- 
ed emergent Ghana at the Bandung 
Conference. Nigeria, then still with- 
out a federal Prime Minister, was 
not represented, much to the dis- 
appointment of its nationalist leaders. 
Though not yet independent, Nigeria 
had hoped to participate in the re- 
cent meeting of the Prime Ministers 
of the British Commonwealth, but 
Nkrumah, the first Negro African 
member of that expanding club, 
voiced his objection in no uncertain 
terms. 

There is considerable suspicion of 
Ghana among Nigerians. I heard re- 
peated reports of Ghana’s financial 
support of those elements in the 
British Southern Cameroons who op- 
pose unification with Nigeria, of the 
Ghana Trade Union Congress caus- 
ing a split in the Nigerian organiza- 
tion of the same name and of other, 
often undefined, “underground” ac- 
tivities sponsored by Accra. Nkru- 
mah is frequently scored as “brutally 
ambitions,” behaving “like Hitler” 
and seeking “the encirclement of 
Nigeria.” The Nigerian reaction is 
a mixture of amusement (“We tend 
to laugh at the emotionalism of 
Ghana; it is so unnecessary.”), 
superiority (“Compared with Ni- 
geria, Nkrumah is the leader of a 
small African tribe.”) and determi- 
nation (“If Ghana threatens some 
small country, like Togo, we’d send 
in troops.”). These views are typical 
of the Action Group and the NPC. 
Among NCNC partisans, there are 


often favorable references to Nkru- 
mah’s dynamic leadership for 
African independence and unity. In 
fact, Azikiwe, head of the NCNC, 
was one of the original proponents 
of West African unity and his news- 
paper is still published under the 
title The West African Pilot. 

But even the most ardent Nkru- 
mah admirer in the NCNC becomes 
a conservative when you press him 
as to his own prescription for 
Africa’s future. Nkrumah, on the 
one hand, wants a political union 
among African states as an antidote 
to the present “Balkanization” of the 
continent and to provide an adequate 
political base for the development of 
what he calls an “African personal- 
ity.” Nigerians, on the other hand, 
talk about the importance of main- 
taining, and indeed developing, their 
own political personality, and insist 
upon respect for frontiers as pre- 
sently defined. The pan-Africa Ni- 
geria envisages is the voluntary co- 
operation of fully independent states. 
The federal Prime Minister has told 
Ghana “freely and frankly” that Ni- 
geria wants no part of any movement 
that interferes in the political affairs 
of other countries. At Nkrumah’s 
recent All-African Conference in 
Accra, the Nigerian delegation 
stressed the importance of guarantee- 
ing existing frontiers and made 
special reference to the boundaries 
of Togo and the Ivory Coast—the 
states on either side of Ghana. 

Nigeria, then, is emerging as a 
major force favoring the status quo. 
This is partly a reaction to Nkru- 
mah’s aggressive pan-Africanism, but 
it is deeper than that. Nigeria is a 
“have” power. This is, of course, an 
extremely relative judgment, but 
potentially Nigeria is so by its own 
estimates. Within its borders it can 
provide a market large enough to 
attract foreign investment capital; it 
can hope for some measure of eco- 
nomic self-sufficiency ; it can diversify 
its economy so as to free itself from 
dependence upon world prices for 
one or two commodities. Already it 
is exporting small amounts of oil, 








tin, rubber, tea and coffee in addition 
to its traditional staples: cocoa, cot- 
ton, peanuts and palm products. 

Nigeria’s conservatism is finally 
a reflection of its newness on the 
African scene. It has only begun to 
participate in the periodic all-Africa 
conferences and has only started to 
inform itself of the great issues that 
agitate the continent. This will prob- 
ably change quickly. The Sharpeville 
riot in South Africa and the A-bomb 
tests in the Sahara have profoundly 
moved even the isolated and inward- 
looking Northern region. A federal 
minister, charged with important re- 
sponsibilities for planning Nigeria’s 
foreign policy, promised: “There will 
be an African Department in the 
Ministry of Foreign Affairs. .. . We 
will not stand aloof from the tri- 
bunals discussing African problems.” 

All the indications, then, point to 
a period of competition for leader- 
ship between Ghana and Nigeria— 
the one revisionist and aggressive, 
the other seeking to legitimize the 
political status quo. Ghana wants to 
undo present political relations; Ni- 
geria wants to stabilize them. Many 
Nigerians are convinced that after 
independence day, competition will 
cease because “everything is in our 
favor. Ghana really doesn’t matter.” 

With that magninimity which only 
those can display who are convinced 
of their great power (and in one of 
the most eloquently mixed-metaphors 
in political literature), a major 
Nigerian party has said that there 
is no reason for apprehension of 
the “Nigerian Colossus”: “We shall 
always deal with other African 
States in an honest and statesmanlike 
manner by laying all our cards face 
up on the chessboard of diplomacy.” 
But the competition will be real. 
Ghana does not have a winning hand, 
but it holds one or two strong cards 
and it will continue to maneuver its 
pieces, however clumsily, on the 
chessboard of African diplomacy. 
Nigeria may correctly anticipate its 
great power status, but it suffers from 
a great-power complex in advance 
of the facts. 


By John P. Roche 





BRITISH LABOR'S 


Death of ‘Nye’ Bevan leaves party without first-rate 


LonDON 

HE DEATH OF -Aneurin Bevan 
 fentic as a bitter fillip to a 
Labor party already torn by in- 
ternecine conflict and haunted by 
the prospect of remaining a_per- 
manent opposition. I have never ad- 
mired the amalgam of cold-blooded 
opportunism and sectarian demagogy 
which Bevan utilized as his ideologi- 
cal springboard, but even his most 
confirmed opponents have 
denied his superb talents and are 
forced to recognize the appalling gap 
left by his departure. Like his old 
béte noire, Winston Churchill, Bevan 
was essentially an Elizabethan figure, 
a man of heroic proportions, of pas- 
sions—he had magic. “Nye” Bevan 
appears to have been the last of 
Labor’s great mass-leaders; his ca- 
pacity to exhilarate an audience, to 


never 


get it to dream his dreams, was awe- 
inspiring. Whatever may have been 
his ideological drawbacks, he was 
the Welsh equivalent of a Mensch. 

At the risk of seeming to embrace 
the “cult of personality,” I would 
argue that British Labor’s funda- 
mental problem today is not the 
of a coherent, 24-karat 
socialist theory, but its lack of ef- 
fective political leadership. [ronical- 
ly, never in its history has the party 
front bench been occupied by such 
intellectual talent as Gaitskell has 
mustered. (A dour political analyst 
may suspect that there is an inverse 


absence 


correlation in politics between a 


movement’s chances of attaining 
power and the intellectuality of its 
leadership.) But Gaitskell may well 
be casting a performance of C. P. 


Snow’s The Masters rather than an 





Joun P. Rocue is Morris Hillquit 
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alternative government of Great 
Britain. The leadership seems to have 
lost touch with (if it has not bored) 
the movement: With the possible 
exception of James Callaghan, there 
does not appear to be a first-rate 
politician (one in touch with popular 
opinion rather than the anxieties 
that rack socialist circles in Hamp- 
stead) on the front bench. This is 
a certain recipe for disaster. 
While intellectual considerations 
must play an important 
politics, politics is not at base an 
intellectual pastime. A political move- 
ment fundamentally appeals for em- 
pathetic trust, not for abstract, ra- 
tionalized agreement. In a curious 
way, movements—despite 
their heavy emphasis on theoretical 
considerations — developed strength 
on the foundation of human solidari- 
ty, of comradeship among the op- 
pressed and deprived, rather than 
from principled precision. But in 


role in 


socialist 


Britain, as elsewhere in the West, 
as_ working-class 
withered away, socialist leadership 


has fallen more and more into the | 


hands of intellectual mandarins to 

whom comradeship is abstract. 
Of course, socialist intellectuals 

believe in solidarity, but all too 


often the great dream of human | 


comradeship has only served them 
as a convenient excuse for knifing 
each other. In a strange perverse 
way, they are incapable of that trust 
which alone can supply meaning 
and content to their intellectual as 
pirations—they are drawn to the 
stiletto as the alcoholic to the bottle. 
And if they refuse’ to trust each 
other, how can they expect to supply 
leadership to a democratic mass 
movement where collective trust is 
the essential ingredient? 
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LAST MASS-LEADER 


politician who can unify quarreling Socialist factions 


Since the Labor defeat last fall— 
the third successive licking and the 
worst—all daggers have been un- 
sheathed. The main target has been 
Hugh Gaitskell, a brilliant, chilly 
isolate who has in fact done a fine 
job of leading the party in a period 
when history itself seems to have 
joined the anti-socialist conspiracy. 
Gaitskell’s position as leader is in 
no real jeopardy—there is no con- 
ceivable substitute—but he has con- 
tributed to his misfortunes by at- 
tempting to modify Clause 4 of the 
party constitution. The party, Gait- 
skell feels, should modernize its doc- 
trine of public ownership and, to 
symbolize its “new thinking,” the 
old phraseology providing the goal 
of “common ownership of the means 
of production, distribution, and ex- 
change” should be revamped. i 

In logical, intellectual _ terms, 
Gaitskell’s proposal was certainly 
sound, but it was a tactical disaster. 
This is precisely the sort of sym- 
bolic issue which arouses atavistic 
loyalties out of all proportion to its 
significance. Gaitskell’s enemies, such 
as Frank Cousins of the Transport 
and General Workers Union, R. H. 


S. Crossman and the Communists, 


tushed to denounce this betrayal of 


the glorious past. This was to be 
expected. But worse, it shattered his 
supporters: One right-wing trade 
union after another has rejected the 
Proposal by overwhelming majorities 
after debates of an almost theologi- 
eal character. His opponents in 
those unions, of course, led the 
attack, but the ‘“backwoodsmen” 
picked it up. Union stalwarts who 
have not voiced a political sentiment 
for years wept in public for the soul 
of the party—Clause 4, which was 
Probably unknown to most of them 
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before the issue emerged, became 
enshrined in the Ark of the Covenant. 
It is a shame that in the course 
of his education Gaitskell never fol- 
lowed the sad career of that other 
great “clarifier,” Eduard Bernstein. 
However great his other contribu- 
tions may be, the clarifier is seldom 
an effective political leader. 

It begins to appear that a resolu- 
tion calling for a British ban on 
nuclear arms will be passed by the 
party conference this autumn and 
Gaitskell will need ail his resources 
and prestige to deal with this piece 
of pious hand-washing. Involved is 
the delicate question of the relation- 
ship between the party conference 
and the Parliamentary Labor party: 
To what extent does a conference 
decision bind the actions of the 
party’s MPs? From the viewpoint 
of the Parliamentary leadership, 
banning nuclear weapons from Brit- 
ish soil is absurd; moreover, it is 
just the sort of policy which tends 
to project among the electorate at 
large the disastrous image of the 
Labor party as a movement domi- 
nated by impractical, if not inane, 
sectarians. If the party becomes 
identified in the public mind with 
the Aldermaston marchers, it will 
certainly be finished as an effective 
political force. 

Political considerations aside, it 
is inconceivable that Gaitskell, 
George Brown, shadow Minister of 
Defense, Denis Healey, 
Foreign Secretary (with Bevan’s 
death, Healey has at least temporarily 
taken over this position), or Lord 
Clement Attlee, the de facto Labor 
leader in the House of Lords, could 
accept and support a policy of 
banning nuclear weapons. Yet, if 
the conference adopts this view, it 


shadow 


ANEURIN BEVAN: MAN OF PASSIONS 





will be extremely difficult for the 
Parliamentary Labor party to re- 
pudiate it. For a party conference 
to challenge the policy of the old 
leadership of Attlee, Ernest Bevin, 
and Sir Stafford Cripps was almost 
impossible (Bevin could even get 
his wretched Palestine policy through 
intact), but the Parliamentary leader- 
ship today is poorly equipped, politi- 
cally speaking, to fight back. Indeed, 
the one man capable of dealing with 
a runaway conference on its own 
terms and demagogically bringing it 
to its senses has just gone to his 
grave. 

With the ominous rumblings of 
the conference just over the horizon, 
Gaitskell needs help at the top. But 
the choice of Bevan’s successor as 
Deputy Leader may only exacerbate 
his problems. There is no “natural” 
choice for this slot: Harold Wilson, 
a master of parliamentary fluff, seems 
to have the edge on the basis of his 
“old boy” status. George Brown and 
James Callaghan also seem to be in 
the running, but Brown, a man 
cursed with aggressive sensitivities, 
has probably trod on too many toes, 
and Callaghan has probably weak- 
ened the very strong case that can 
be made on his merits by his Ameri- 
can-style availability (pace Stuart 
Symington) as a “compromise candi- 
date.” 








The U.S. Economy—IiI 





By W. S. Woytinsky 





This is the third in a series of four articles on the 
present condition of the United States’ economy. W. S. 
Woytinsky, the author of numerous economic works and 
a frequent contributor to these pages, served for many 
years with the Government before becoming research 
director of the Twentieth Century Fund and professor of 
economics at Johns Hopkins University. He completed 
this study shortly before his death in June. The first 
article (NL, July 18-25) pointed up the vital need for 
increasing the nation’s rate of economic growth; the 
second (NL, August 1-8) suggested various ways of 
accomplishing this. Here Dr. Woytinsky analyzes the 
oft-heard charge that the U.S. is plagued by inflation. 








O DISCUSSION of the U.S. economy would be con. 
i, mn without some consideration of thai widely 
misunderstood economic phenomenon, inflation. What js 
inflation? To politicians, who are perhaps most r. 
sponsible for the confusion surrounding the answe 
to this question, each rise in the price level—even , 
rise of 1 per cent a year—is inflation; similarly, each 
decline in the price level is deflation. But this use of 
both terms deviates from their true meanings in eco. 
nomic science and, in fact, in Webster’s: 

“Inflation. Disproportionate and relatively sharp and 
sudden increase in the quantity of money and credit, 
or both, relative to the amount of exchange business, In 
accordance with the law of the quantity theory of 
money, inflation always produces a rise in the price 
level.” 

“Deflation. Reduction in the volume of the medium 
of exchange, resulting in the fall of prices; reduction 
of the outstanding volume of purchasing power.” 

Both definitions relate to disturbances in the supply 
of money and credit in relation to the needs of the 
economy for means of exchange. The definition of in 
flation fits the universally known economic dislocations 
in the United States during the Civil War and both 
world wars, the disorganization of the currency in Ger- 
many, Austria and France after World War I, and the 
economic troubles in many Latin American countries. 
The definition of deflation fits the classical collapses of 
credit and the monetary system that tumbled prices in 
the United States and Germany in 1930-33. 

One may use the terms “inflationary” and “deflation- 
ary” in a broader sense, however, in referring to factors 
that may eventually contribute to the development of 
inflation or deflation. The most obvious manifestation 
of these factors is, of course, the upward or downward 


movement of prices. But since prices may change for af; 


great variety of reasons (e.g., unusual weather conditions, 
practices of monopolistic or semi-monopolistic concerns), 
it is wrong to label every rise in prices as inflation and 
every fall as deflation, Let’s look at the facts without 
using misleading terms, keeping in mind that we are dis 
cussing upward and downward movements in the get- 
eral level of prices that affect the purchasing power ef 
the currency unit, say of the U.S. dollar. 

Minor variations in the prices of different commodities 
are characteristic of a market economy. Each change 
in prices means a gain for some operators and a loss 
for others, and most experts agree that excessive fluctus 
tions discourage economic stability and growth. This 
does not mean, however, that an upward trend in prices 
is necessarily evil. Prices tend to advance when business 
is good and to go down during a severe depression. But 
a rise in prices may also be due to retardation of ect 
nomic progress when the supply of goods and services 
lags behind the increased purchasing power that follows 
a substantially higher rate of normal growth. 
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Sometimes a rise in prices is welcome, as after a severe 
depression that has been marked by price contraction. 
There are other times when a rise in prices may endanger 
the position of a country on the world market. But the 
question of price change can never be separated from 
the general state of the economy. An annual rise of 1 
yer cent in the price level is harmless when real national 
income is growing at a rate of 4.5-5 per cent, but the 
same rate may cause serious concern if economic growth 
has slowed to 2.5 per cent. 

Recent Price Trends in the United States and 
Abroad, In recent years, the general trend of prices has 
been upward all over the world. In some countries (Ar- 
gatina, Bolivia, Brazil, Chile, South Korea, Turkey, 
Umguay) the cost of living more than doubled from 
1953 to the end of 1959, and this obviously was due to 
disorganization of the national currency; in other coun- 
tries prices have been advancing at a moderate rate. 
The position of the United States among other nations, 
with respect to the rise of prices, is shown in Table I. 
The countries are listed according to their 1959 cost of 
living index, 





Table I. Cost of Living Index 
in Selected Countries, at the End of 1959 





(1953 average = 100) 
are 152 South Africa ........ 116 
i ae ae LS4 Treland’ occ cece ls 115 
OER ter Aca 129 Western Germany . 114 
New Zealand ........ i DS | Se a 114 
Netherlands ........ RSt . Bela. 6.66 oss as Ss 111 
ME oe cnt a Meee: AGAMA i555 6.5534 sas 111 
NS So up ated 9's MEd (SOM oe oho ss ess 111 
United Kingdom 120 United States ....... 110 
I 25) 2 sso ¥e so sie TAD: Pega i666 ss 109 
ES ere 118 Luxemburg ........ 108 

Switzerland ......... 107 


Souree: United Nations, Monthly Bulletin of Statistics, February 1960, pp. 150-57. 








Among the 21 nations listed in this table, the United 
Sates ranks 18th. In the past six years, consumer prices 
lave risen less in this country than in the United King- 
dom, Australia, New Zealand and other sterling coun- 
tries; less than in the Scandinavian countries and the 
Netherlands; less than in Belgium, West Germany and 
japan. Indeed, if an innocent American should be scared 
by the talk about inflation and seek a safer currency than 
the U.S. dollar, his choice would be small. As far as the 
‘ent trend in prices is concerned, the talk about creep- 
ing inflation in the United States is not supported by the 
facts. Prices here have reflected the general trend that 
tas prevailed on the world markets but have been rising 
tore slowly than in other modern nations. 

Crusaders against “inflation” may reject my reference 
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to price movement abroad, declaring that the rise in 
U.S. prices and the depreciation of U.S. currency are 
none the less dangerous because other countries suffer 
even more acutely from the same economic disease. More- 
over, those who cry inflation tell the public that it is not 
a new phenomenon in the United States. Inflation, they 
say, has been gradually eroding our economy during the 
past half century and the situation is now so serious that 
fighting further inflation and restoring sound currency 
must become paramount requisites of national policy. 

The public has been impressed by the statement that 
the dollar has lost two-thirds of the purchasing power it 
had in 1913. Indeed, the consumer price index (average 
for 1947-49=100) of the Bureau of Labor Statistics 
(BLS) was 124.6 in 1959 as compared to 42.4 in 1913, 
which suggests that the 1959 dollar was the equivalent 
of 34 cents in 1913. Some economists have warned the 
public that if this trend continues for another half century 
the purchasing power of the dollar will be close to that 
of a 1913 dime. They claim that their objective is to 
forestall such a catastrophe and save what is still left of 
the old sound dollar. However, their presentation of the 
increase in prices as a continuous process—perennial in- 
flation—is misleading. Actually, loss of part of the dol- 
lar’s purchasing power has been a result of historical 
events of a non-monetary nature. This is revealed by 
Table II, which shows the variations of the BLS consumer 
price index from 1913 to 1959. (See page 12.) 

Although the annual index numbers in Table II repre- 
sent price fluctuations in a slightly rounded form, they 
show clearly that a gradual rise of prices (by not more 
than 2 per cent a year) was interrupted during the 
1913-59 period by three major dislocations: 

Prices were inching up in 1913-15, before the eco- 
nomic impact of World War I reached the shores of 
America and set off the first dislocation. As a result of 
the war, the disorganization of the world market and an 
outburst of speculation, the price index skyrocketed from 
43.7 in 1915 to 86 in 1920, then receded to 71.4 by 1922. 
This hectic movement of prices was closely related to 
World War I and its aftermath in this country and in 
the countries supplying it with raw materials and ab- 
sorbing its exports. By 1923 the price index had settled 
at 73.1, about 67 per cent above the prewar level, and 
this new mark became the starting point for further 
fluctuations. 

In the 1920s, prior to the second dislocation, prices 
fluctuated within a very narrow range (proving that 
the relative stability of prices does not necessarily evi- 
dence a sound development of the national economy). 
The index was 73.6 in 1928 and 73.5 in 1929, almost 
precisely the same as in 1924. By 1933, as a result of 
the Great Depression, it had fallen to 55.3. After this 
dislocation prices rose gradually as recovery progressed, 
a point or two a year, until the index reached 62.9 in 
1941, still 10 points under the pre-Depression peak. 
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Table II. Consumer Price Index in the United States, 1913-1959* 
(Average 1947-49 — 100) 

Year Index Year Index Year Index Year Index Year Index 
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*Data in bold type covers war years and postwar adjustments, characterized by hectic fluctuations, and the years 


of the Great Depression. 


Sources: Historical Statistics of the United States, 1789-1945, U.S. Department of Commerce, Bureau of the Census, p. 236; Statistical Abstract of the United 


States, various years; Survey of Current Business, February 1960. 





The third dislocation came under the impact of World 
War II and the subsequent adjustment of prices after 
the repeal of price controls, The index skyrocketed to 
102.2 in 1948, an increase of 63 per cent. The Korean 
campaign in 1951 gave it an additional push of approxi- 
mately 7-8 per cent. 

Thus, from the middle of 1913 to the middle of 1959, 
some 15 years were dominated by wars and their eco- 
nomic implications, while during the remaining 31 years 
the movement of prices was controlled mainly by internal 
economic factors. The latter span includes three years 
of the Great Depression and 28 years in which the nation 
was traversing various stages of several economic cycles. 

There is nothing new in the notion that the large part 
of the price advances between 1913 and 1959 was due 
to the wars. But not everyone realizes what “the large 
part” means in this case. Let us see what would have 
happened if there were only war and postwar dislocations 
and at all other times prices had remained completely 
stable. With that assumption, the price index would have 
risen from 42.4 in 1913 to 70.8 under the impact of 
World War I, a rise of 67 per cent. It would have re- 
mained at that level until the 1940s, when World War II 
would have raised it another 63 per cent to 115.4. Next, 
the Korean campaign would have pushed it up to 124.5— 
the actual level of consumer prices in 1959. The con- 
clusion is clear: Our present cost of living index is 
fluctuating very close to the level it would have reached 
under the influence of three wars and related economic 
dislocations if there had been absolutely no other change 
in prices, 

Of course, it is a matter of record that prices were 
rising during a large part of this period. The point is, 
however, that the peacetime price advances during some 
28 years, not counting the periods of war and postwar 
dislocation, only offset the drop in prices during the 
Great Depression (from 73.5 in 1929 to 55.3 in 1933). 


seemed to agree was necessary, the price level had t 
rise by 33 per cent. If such a rise were prorated ove’ 
the 21 peacetime years following the Great Depression| 
the average increase would be 1.4 per cent a year. This, 
in fact, has been the actual average rate of corrective 
“inflation” in the United States. No economist can seq 
the ideal price level for the country, but assuming thal 
the level prevailing from 1913 to 1929 was about normal 
and discarding the possibility of rolling prices back 
after wars, the average rate of price rise in peacetime 
has not been excessive. 


To return to the pre-Depression level, which rial 


WO HARD FACTs must be kept in mind: First, there 

has been no peacetime inflation in the United States 
in the precise meaning of the term, in the past 50 years 
Second, all the major wars in this period have beer 
accompanied by inflation—that is, by an artificial in 
crease of the money in circulation and of credits, which 
resulted in a considerable rise in prices. Since the middle 
of the 19th century, the United States has financed 4 


least a part of its military expenditures by deficit spen¢} | 


ing, loans and other measures that increase the purchas 
ing power in the hands of the population at a time when 
the amount of available goods was shrinking. Disequ 
librium between supply and demand resulted each timeit 
a rise in prices that continued for some time after the 
war until a new equilibrium between current purchasift 
power and production was found. 

The adjustment period after World War II has beet 
comparatively short. The peacetime pattern of the ecot- 
omy was established by 1948 and prices were stabilise! 
at a point 63 per cent above the prewar level (as col 
pared with the jump of 67 per cent after World War] 
which had required much less effort from the nation): 
Inflation is the easiest method of meeting the cost of 3 
major war. It has been common practice in al! moder 
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nations to finance part of war expenditures by extra- 
ordinary fiscal measures and to let inflation take care of 
the deficit. There is no evidence that the United States 
could have used any substantially different pattern of 
war financing with better results. 

This analysis straightens out the records, but it does 
not explain away the fact that prices trebled between 
1913 and 1959, and doubled between 1941 and 1959. 
Some people who are not terrorized by the thought that 
the purchasing power of the U.S. dollar has shrunk by 
twothirds since 1913 are seriously concerned about the 
fact that their dollars have lost half their value in the 
past 16 years. But whatever one thinks of this deprecia- 
tion, one must realize that inflation has been a part of 
war economy. There was no trace of inflation in this 
country in 1948-50, after the demobilization of our 
armed forces, A new, brief and comparatively mild wave 
of inflation developed in 1951 because of the Korean 
campaign. It was still discernible in 1952 and 1953 (see 
Table I1) and disappeared in 1954, Since that year it 
has been the aftermath of previous inflations that has 
remained a problem, 

Aftermath of Wartime Inflations. The dollar is a 
unit of value, just as a mile is a unit of distance, and 
both may be measured by larger or smaller units. When 
smaller units are used to measure the distance between 
two fixed points, more of them are needed, but this does 
not change the distance, Similarly, depreciation of the 
currency unit does not affect the real value of the bulk 
of the income, products and wealth in a nation. The con- 
tention that the U. S. dollar’s shrinking purchasing power 
reflects the shrinking of incomes and other values is 
based on a misconception of the role of money in a 
modern economy, Our dollar is a smaller unit of value 
than it was 46 or 15 years ago, but we have more dollars. 
Indeed, in a period of rising prices almost all forms of 
income—dividends, rents, wage rates, etc.—tend to adjust 
themselves to the new unit of measurement, the shrinking 


dollar. 
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There are a few exceptions to this general rule, the 
most important among them being cash holdings and 
fixed incomes. A man who has kept his life savings in 
banknotes stacked in a cigar box throughout an inflation 
period, or has invested them in an annuity from a com- 
mercial insurance company, will find that his money 
has lost part of its value. The same holds true for money 
deposited in savings bank accounts, or invested in Gov- 
ernment savings bonds. Probably, however, fewer per- 
sons than are commonly supposed rely exclusively on 
fixed incomes or have all their savings in cash or Govern- 
ment bonds. Some of the persons affected by inflation 
have used a part of their life savings to buy a house, 
and its values has risen with all other prices, while the 
mortgage has remained at the pre-inflation level. Simi- 
larly, savings accumulated during World War II in 
inflated dollars, even after the depreciation of the dollar, 
represent a much higher value than the saver would have 
had without the wartime inflationary boom. Nevertheless, 
there is no doubt that wartime inflation and its aftermath 
have caused undeserved hardship to some people. Justice 
demands that the nation which has emerged victorious 
and prosperous from the war feel a debt toward these 
people. 

The logical answer to this situation would be: (1) 
adjustment of commercial insurance benefits prepaid in 
heavy pre-inflation or prewar dollars; (2) closer adjust- 
ment of Government pensions to the new cost of living; 
(3) liberalization and adjustment of the program of aid 
to the aging population; (4) provisions to help meet 
the other major requirement for which family savings 
have been made, the greatly increased cost of medical 
care, (The problem of the aged is particularly important 
because it is likely that most, if not all, who have sus- 
tained material losses and hardships because of inflation, 
are in the upper age brackets.) In this way the Govern- 
ment would pay its moral obligation to those citizens 
who suffered undue economic hardship because of the war 
and its aftermath. 
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Irresponsibility, amateurism and inefficiency produce 


Unguided Democracy 


in Indonesia 


By Harry Goldberg 


aie TODAY Is wallowing in 


uncertainty and _ confusion, _ its 
people stricken by poverty, its so- 
cial and political institutions dis- 
rapidly, its 


weak and stagnant. Under President 


integrating economy 
Sukarno’s policy of “guided democ- 
racy,” real democracy has withered, 
opposition political parties have been 
denied significant power and even 
the elected Parliament has been dis- 
solved. Sukarno has steadily con- 
centrated power into his own hands, 
and is now President, Prime Minis- 
ter, Minister of Defense and Com- 
mander-in-Chief all in one; he has 
personally appointed a cabinet and 
a powerful Advisory Council and his 
new hand-picked Parliament was just 
installed this June. 

The first opposition to Sukarno’s 
authoritarian regime has recently ap- 
peared: the Democratic League, a 
coalition of the Masjumi—the largest 
Moslem party in the country—the 
Upholders of Independence (IPKI), 
the Indonesian Socialist party (PSI), 
the Labor party (Partai Buruh), the 
Protestant party (Parkindo), the 
Catholic party and a few couregeous 
members of the second Moslem 
party, the Nahdatul Ulama (NU). 
The organization of the Democratic 
League was extremely difficult, since 
the regime is still operating under 
the dictatorial Army emergency rules 
imposed several years ago and is 





Harry Goupserc, who has lived in 


Indonesia, is with the AFL-CIO 
International Affairs Department. 
Va 


empowered to stamp out any op- 
position movements. But it is a 
testimony to the extent and depth 
of dissatisfaction with Sukarno’s 
rule that the League has gained such 
a following. 

Sukarno’s opposition to the Demo- 
cratic League has betrayed touches 
of megalomania unusual even for 
him. During his recent visit to 
Tokyo, just before his return to 
Jakarta, he launched a 
diatribe against the League. 

On his return to Jakarta, Sukarno 
immediately pressed for dissolution 
of the League. After a two-hour ses- 
sion with Premier Djuanda, the 
Government “advised” the League to 
disband or face official action. The 
League promptly refused. 

The League’s dissatisfaction with 
the new Parliament came not only 
because it was hand-picked by 
Sukarno, but also because it gave 
added strength to the Indonesian 
Communist party (PKI). Of the 261 
members originally appointed to the 
new Parliament, half were to come 
from the political parties and half 
from the so-called functional groups 
—labor, farmers, women, youth, in- 
tellectuals, etc. Sukarno appointed 
30 Communists from the PKI and 
it is estimated that of those ap- 
pointed from the functional groups 
at least 30 others are Communist 
members or followers. 

Communist strength in Parliament 
was so great that even NU party 
leaders, formerly docile under Sukar- 
no’s flattery, rebelled and demanded 


violent 





that the religious bloc of Mosiems in 
Parliament be strengthened. For once 
Sukarno had to give in to prevent 
the two chief Moslem parties from 
uniting in this cause and forming a 
powerful opposition bloc. Thus, soon 
after his return from Japan, he ap. 
pointed 22 new members to Pazrlia. 
ment—all of them Moslems, 16 from 
the party and six from its labor, 
women and youth groups. 

The new Parliament now has 283 
seats. But even with this increase 
there are 80 Moslems to 60-65 Com- 
munists, where in the old elected 
Parliament of 270 there were 115 
Moslems to 50 Communists. Most of 
the members of the Democratic 
League appointed to the new Parlia- 
ment took their seats—though they 
denounced the Parliament 
since they were afraid a_ boycott 
would lead the Government to dis- 
solve the League by decree. They 


itself— 


are now walking on eggs, trying to 
retain their “legal” status. 

The 
high-handed—and_pro-Communist— 
actions has stirred up opposition 
among several outstanding national 
figures. Dr. Sukiman, an ex-Prime 
Minister, a Masjumi man, refused to 
accept Sukarno’s appointment of him 
to the Parliament. More sensational 
was the refusal of Sartono, the 
Speaker of the dissolved Parliament 
—for he was a leader of Sukarno’s 
own Nationalist party (PNI) and 
Sukarno’s life-long friend. (Their 
friendship was so close that on 
Sukarno’s recent trips abroad, he 
named Sartono Acting President.) 
Just as sensational was the legal suit 
filed with the Supreme Court of 
Indonesia by Sutomo, accusing 
Sukarno of violating the 1945 Con- 
stitution. Sutomo is a patriot of 
unblemished history, who led the 
Surabaya uprising in East Java in 
1945 that helped spark Indonesia’s 
successful revolution. 

Ex-Vice President: Hatta, who 
visited America recently, and who 
resigned as Vice President in pro 
test against Sukarno’s policies, has 
publicly given the Democratic 


resentment at  Sukarno’s 
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League his blessing, which, in view 
of his great moral authority in In- 
donesia, is significant. Writing re- 
ently in the Moslem magazine, 
Pandji Masjarakat (The People’s 
Banner), he discussed the present 
crisis of Indonesia: 

“What is happening is a crisis of 
democracy, or a democracy in crisis. 
Sukarno’s actions, which have de- 
vated far from the foundations of 
the Constitution, may be seen as the 
natural consequences of this crisis 
of democracy. But there is an ob- 
jective yardstick which can be 
looked upon as decisive in the mat- 
te. Has the people’s welfare been 
achieved or not with his system, 
the people’s welfare which Sukarno 
himself has described with all his 
fantasy? Can he stem the decline in 
the people’s living standards in the 
shortest possible time? Can he halt 
the continuous inflation in not too 
long a time, an inflation which drives 
people to despair?” 

Hatta’s concern with the people’s 
welfare is crucial. Never have the 
common people of Indonesia suffered 
so much. Never have prices for es- 
sntials been so high; never has there 
been so little food and clothing 
wailable; never has production been 
0 low; never have wages (already 
low) been able to buy so little; never 
have transport and distribution been 
® disrupted. All of this is an in- 
witable result of years of politi- 
«al irresponsibility, amateurism and 
bumbling inefficiency in the eco- 
nomic field, 

There can be no reversal of this 
process of steady, overall deteriora- 
ion within the present setup, es- 
cially with the rebel activity in 
Sumatra and the Celebes still very 
much alive. The rebels are not over- 
ly powerful, but they have been able 
0 continue as an organized force 
and to maintain their mobility. So 
far the Government, with all In- 
donesia’s materiel and personnel at 
ls command, has not been able to 
destroy them; and it will be in- 
teasinely difficult to do so as time 
s0€8 on, since the rebels control 
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great areas of territory between the 
major cities and can still count on 
the support of a substantial sector 
of the population. 

The rebels have been able to 
weaken even further the already 
grave economic situation in the 
country, both by denying Jakarta 
control of the economy in the re- 
gions they successfully patrol and by 
raids against large plantations else- 
where. Undoubtedly, the extremely 
low production rate in Indonesia has 
come about partially because of their 
efforts. About 50 per cent of the 
Indonesian budget is now assigned 
to military efforts to destroy the 
rebels, and with so little of the rest 
of the budget applied to economic 
recovery—which would be impos- 
sible anyway because of the im- 
possible governmental system, the 
incredible increase of the bureauc- 
racy and the substitution of in- 
numerable and overlapping plans in 
place of practical achievement—In- 
donesia’s economic future seems dim. 

Today there are signs in Jakarta 
of weariness about the whole busi- 
ness of fighting the rebellion. One 
senses that even Nasution and 
Djuanda have changed their minds 
about annihilation of and revenge 
against the rebels. Only Sukarno 
stands in the way of possible recon- 
ciliation. Nasution, for instance, has 
tried to contact the rebels and per- 
suade them to “change their minds.” 
But his attempts have really been 
efforts to convince the rebels to sur- 
render and come back to be for- 
given. This will not work. There 
must be a serious effort at a meeting 
of minds, at discussing issues and 
disaffections, at seeking a middle 
ground for mutual agreement. 

If this is not done, there can only 
be disaster ahead for Indonesia. 
Sukarno will try to suppress the 
Democratic League, for a dictator— 
which to all intents and purposes he 
now is—cannot admit any organized 
opposition. He isn’t finding this easy 
to do because it is known that sec- 
tions of the Army, especially the 
younger officers, favor the Demo- 


cratic League. But even if Sukarno 
does succeed in suppressing it for 
a time, the tension will not disappear, 
for the causes of the tension will 
remain and even increase. 

It is distinctly possible that the 
different centers of opposition will 
move toward contact with each other. 
The Masjumi, for instance, is playing 
a leading role inside the Democratic 
League and can serve as a bridge 
between the various sections of the 
opposition. If another social ex- 
plosion occurs from the accumulated 
dissatisfactions of the opposition 
groups, Sukarno, who wants nothing 
so much as to keep himself in power, 
will probably continue to play one 
against the other, weeding out those 
groups who have gotten too power- 
ful, seeking support wherever he 
can find it for any new balance he 
thinks desirable. 

He has already downgraded Nasu- 
tion, with whom he was joined in 
a rather uneasy dual-power relation- 
ship. He has usurped Nasution’s 
powers as Minister of Defense, and 
appointed Air Force Chief Surya- 
darma, a well-known fellow traveler, 
as Chief of Staff. He undoubtedly 
would like to try to get rid of 
Nasution altogether, though this 
would not be easy in view of the 
central, perhaps decisive, role the 
Army plays and will continue to 
play, and in view of the mounting | 
dissatisfaction with Sukarno inside 
the Army. It is not impossible that 
Sukarno may eventually align him- 
self with the Air Force (thoroughly 
infiltrated by Communists), the PKI 
itself and its union appendage, 
SOBSI. If he does, Indonesia would 
definitely be in danger of subversion 
by world Communism. 

The U.S. must do some serious 
re-examination of Indonesia’s dan- 
gerous and delicate situation. Our 
uncritical acceptance of and aid to 
Sukarno’s authoritarian regime can- 
not but compromise our standing 
with the opposition elements who 
for so long have fought an uphill 
battle for a decent, democratic In- 
donesia. 











‘Some Marx, 
lots of Lenin, 
a dash of Stalin, 


a big dose of Khrushchev’ 





New Formula for 


Soviet Propaganda 


By Abraham Brumberg 


QO: THE NUMEROUS prognostications on Russia’s future 
advanced in recent years, few seemed as reasonable 
and attractive, few appealed as successfully to deep- 
seated cravings for an end to the cold war as what 
might be termed the “de-ideologization theory of Com- 
munism.” With Stalin’s death (so ran the argument), 
with the emergence of Russia as the second largest in- 
dustrial country in the world, with the security it had 
won after decades of Sturm und Drang, and finally, with 
the rise of a managerial “New Class,” tired of the 
ravages of cold and hot wars, far removed from the 
revolutionary romanticism of the early 1920s, and yearn- 
ing for material comfort above all else, the ideological 
and proselytizing zeal of Soviet Communism was bound 
to decline. The intransigent and paranoic dictator having 
breathed his last, the new leaders of the Soviet state 
would give increased attention to the rational require- 
ments of running a modern industrial system, rather 
than to the frequently irrational requirements of a 
political and semi-religious doctrine. Faced with the 
pressing need to put their own house in order (an over- 
centralized and cumbersome bureaucracy, a sagging 
agriculture, an exhausted and fear-ridden population— 
to mention but a few of the problems), the compulsion 
to “export” revolution would of necessity lose its high 
priority in the Kremlin’s scheme of things and would 
finally disappear altogether, With the ranks of dogmatic 
“Stalinists’—or, for that matter, “Leninists”—steadily 
diminishing, a new generation of Soviet-born, Soviet- 
bred and Soviet-educated men would come into being, 





On June 27, 1960, Pravda printed a 2500-word editorial 
on “The Decisive Field of Ideological Work,” noting the 
failures of Party indoctrination and propaganda, and de- 
manding more intensive efforts to imbue Soviet citizens 
with the “spirit of Communist morality.”” Coming six 
months after a decree which called for a massive up- 
surge of agitprop activity, it was further demonstration 
of the regime’s preoccupation with the issue. In this 
article, Abraham Brumberg, editor-in-chief of Problems 
of Communism, traces the history of the current Soviet 
campaign and discusses its relation to what has been re- 
garded as the “de-ideologization” of Soviet Communism. 
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their sights fixed on practical and every-day goals 
rather than on teleological formulae, most of which 
they had come to distrust and disdain. 

The theory, of course, did have much to recommend it. 
And in fact, many of the developments in the Soviet 
Union after Stalin’s death tended to confirm it. Whether 
under Malenkov, or later under Khrushchev, common 
sense did indeed seem to take precedence over dogma. 
In foreign relations, the entire non-Soviet world was 
no longer pictured as being bent on destruction of the 
“socialist motherland.” The more realistic concepts of 
a “world system of socialist states” (incorporating the 
USSR, China and the East-European 
“People’s Democracies”) and a “peace zone” 
bracing both Communist and non-Communist neutral 
states) began to crop up in Soviet writings. Soon the 
very term “capitalist encirclement,” which had_ been 
used by Stalin to justify both a militant stance vis-a-vis 
the outside world and the most severe repressions against 
“enemies of the people” and “foreign agents” at home, 
was dispossessed of its honored position in the Soviet 
lexicon. And finally there came the era of “the struggle 
for peaceful coexistence.” Surely all this must signify 
a lack of irrational fear of the capitalist countries, 0 
characteristic in Stalin’s reign, a more relaxed and self- 
assured leadership, a willingness to jettison ideological 
precepts in favor of more realistic goals and more level- 


Communist 
(em- 


headed appraisals! 

Domestically, too, there seemed to be less and less 
of a preoccupation with ideological issues and more with 
practical ones: how to satisfy the people’s hunger for 
consumer goods; how to reorganize agriculture; how 
to rationalize the economic system; how to produce big: 
ger and better sputniks; what to do about the incredibly 
dismal housing shortage and how to rescue architecture 
from the rut into which Stalin’s obsession with wedding: 
cake monumentality had driven it; how to grow larger 
and more succulent corn; how to modernize the labor 
force—all these and many more issues now preempted 
a Soviet scene once rife with cries for more vigilance. 
hosannahs to Stalin and scholastic disputations on the 
“role of the superstructure in socialist linguistics.” 
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The trend of developments, then, seemed to correspond 
to the “de-ideologization” prognosis. Indeed, it was pre- 
cisely evidence of this kind that has been employed in 
its support. And when Khrushchev created an explosion 
by his attack on the “Stalin cult” at the 20th Congress 
of the Soviet Communist Party in February 1956, there 
vemed to be no further reason to doubt its validity. Both 
the character of the subsequent “destalinization” program 
as such, with its condemnation of the “cult of the in- 
dividual” and the denunciations of “dogmatism,” as 
well as the response of the people (particularly the 
ferment among youths and intellectuals) seemed to 
presage an end to the mystique of Communist ideology 
as an all-embracing philosophy of life and as a guide 
to action. For how would it be possible to cling to 
theory while denouncing its application in practice? 
Clearly, if lip service was still being paid to it, Soviet 
leaders would sooner or later be bound to relinquish 
it, lock, stock and barrel. 


OW TRUE Is this picture? How valid the inferences 
drawn from it? 

The answers, regrettably, are that the picture is dis- 
torted and that the inferences are, at best, only partially 
valid. 

It is true, of course, that by and large the Soviet 
people are immune to ideological exhortations. For that 
matter, it is doubtful whether Marxist-Leninist indoc- 
trination ever made much of a dent on the thinking 
of the average man or woman in the Soviet Union— 
with certain notable exceptions (such as the official image 
of capitalism, which could hardly be challenged by direct 
experience). And to the extent that the more impres- 
sionable youth or certain segments of the Soviet in- 
telligentsia believed, say, in the theory of the “withering 
away of the state,” or the tenets of “socialist realism,” 
or the infallibility of the Party (z.e., Stalin), they had 
been largely disabused of their beliefs as a result of 
the disclosures made by Khrushchev at the 20th Con- 
gress, the anti-Soviet revolts in Eastern Europe and 
the growing contacts with the Western world. 

It is also true that Soviet leadership is now far less 
obsessed with ideological concepts, or with the necessity 
lo rationalize every single policy in ideological terms, 
than was Stalin. Physicists are no longer required to 
preface their published works with weighty quotations 
from Engels, bona-fide genetics is quietly staging a come- 
back, Western culture (with exceptions such as can-can 
and “bare backs”) is no longer considered wholly de- 
cadent and intellectual gadflies such as Ilya Ehrenburg 
‘an even permit themselves to utter the most heretical— 
albeit veiled—statements (e.g., the remark he made at 
4 recent press conference in Rome that “no one would 
Suggest that it was Marxist ideology which had enabled 
man to :each the stratosphere”). When Stalin revised 
tither Marx or Lenin, he was careful not to make it 
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obvious that this was indeed what he was doing; when 
Khrushchev throws dogmas to the winds (which he often 
does), he couches his “revisionism” in simple, homely 
language, in commonsense terms rather than exegetical 
ones. 

Yet it is also true that while the regime no longer 
seems to be compelled to engage in incessant refinements 
and reinterpretations of the official doctrine, it has far 
from renounced it in toto. In fact, the need to keep the 
ideological fires burning has been evident since Stalin’s 
death in 1953. The regime had already made it clear then 
that it had no intention of relaxing its ideological warfare 
either against the outside world or against its own 
citizens. The outside world was served notice that the 
leadership remained faithful to the basic tenets of 
Marxism-Leninism (however it chose to interpret them) ; 
and Soviet citizens were informed in no uncertain terms 
that whatever the “mistakes and distortions” of the 
past, the principles of Communism remained sacred and 
unbesmirched, that it was their duty to study them 
ever more diligently, and apply them more successfully 
to the task of “socialist construction.” 

The rise of Khrushchev and the concomitant enhance- 
ment of the Party’s power in all spheres of public life 
(which is a crucial phenomenon of Soviet political life 
under Khrushchev) exacerbated this tendency—a tenden- 
cy that found its most significant expression in the in- 
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creased emphasis on ideological training and propaganda. 
And the repercussions of the 20th Party Congress, in- 
stead of hastening the death of indoctrination, in fact 
provided the most vigorous impetus to it. For didn’t the 
shock produced by Khrushchev’s revelations demonstrate 
to the regime how shaky was the basis of its own claim 
to legitimacy? The regime wanted an end to sterility 
and “dogmatism,” but didn’t the events of 1956 and 
1957 prove that skepticism, if left unhampered, might 
turn into outright opposition? Accordingly, the ideologi- 
cal screws were tightened once again. Revisionism began 
to be attacked in ever more virulent terms; intellectuals 
were told to keep in line (Vladimir Dudintsev in 1957, 
Boris Pasternak in 1958) ; the Communist Youth League, 
Komsomol, was ordered to strengthen its ideological 
influence over Soviet youth; the armed forces’ attempt 
to shake off Party control was firmly rebuked (Marshal 
Zhukov’s ouster in 1957) ; Party schools were instructed 
to improve their methods of indoctrination; and all along 
the line a more vigorous, dynamic and pervasive propa- 
ganda drive was brought into being. 


N OW IT MAY be maintained that the evidence adduced 
thus far does not necessarily disprove the “de- 
ideologization” prognosis; that the regime’s efforts to 
control the intellectuals stem from its instinct of self- 
preservation, rather than from its adherence to any set 
of ideological dogmas; and that the indoctrination drive 
hardly demonstrates the role of ideology in determining 
or influencing the policies of the regime. 

True. The Party’s struggle for supremacy and the 
increased attention to indoctrination do not of themselves 
illustrate the relationship between ideology and practice 
(a relationship, incidentally, which is far too intricate 
and complex to be dealt with in this article). Yet to 
maintain that there is no relationship between the two 
whatsoever, that the regime’s frenzied preoccupation with 
indoctrination is purely manipulative and bears no re- 
lation to real values and ideas, makes little sense-— 
politically, or, for that matter, psychologically. For the 
belief in the power of the word—the power to influence, 
to control, to mold—of necessity implies (as will be shown 
subsequently) some belief in the ends to which the power 
is directed. And it would be incredible if the huge 
propaganda drive, on which so much time and energy 
is being expended, were being conducted purely for rea- 
sons of self-preservation and not for the sake of real social 
and political—that is, ideological—goals. 

For the drive has indeed been huge, steady, ubiquitous. 
Hardly a week has passed without the appearance of an 
article in one paper or another, calling for more atten- 
tion to ideological matters, or for a more determined 
struggle against “capitalist vestiges in the minds of the 
people.” “With your work,” said Khrushchev genially to 
writers assembled for the Second Congress of Soviet 
Writers in May 1959, “you must wash people’s brains 
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and not litter them.” A few months later (November 14), 
he was addressing the First All-Union Congress of Soviet 
Journalists: “Dear comrade journalists! We call the 
writers the Party’s helpers. Please do not take offense 
if I say that you journalists are not only faithful helpers 
but literally right-hand assistants of our Party. . . . Why 
assistants? Because you are really always at hand to 
assist the Party. As soon as any decision has been et. 
plained and carried out, we turn to you, and you, as the 
most faithful transmission belt, take the Party’s decision 
and carry it into the very midst of our people.” 

Two months earlier (September 4), the Central Com. 
mittee of the Komsomol issued a pronunciamento out- 
lining a stepped-up “system of political education” in 
Soviet schools (one-year political schools, “circles and 
seminars on the history of the Party,” “circles and sem- 
inars for the study of the fundamentals of Marxism. 
Leninism,” “Communism: Practical Task of Our Gen- 
eration circles” and the like), deploring the recent “lack 
of attention to methodology in propaganda work,” and 
demanding that the latter be converted into a “mass move- 
ment.” Philosophers were called to task for having failed 
to take “a leading place in the scientific treatment of 
topical questions of Marxist-Leninist philosophy,” for 
having “relaxed” the struggle against “idealism.” It was 
high time, said a verbosely self-critical editorial in the 
leading philosophical journal, Voprosy Filosofii (Sep- 
tember 1959), to pay attention to “scientific propaganda” 


and to “molding of the Communist world view of the | 


” Even circus clowns were enlisted into 


working people. 
the cause: Soviet clowns, said an editorial in Soviet Cul- 
ture (December 3), are “called upon to educate Soviet 
people, to battle for the traits of our society’s morality, 
and they must expose with all means available to them 
everything that is old, obsolete, conservative and re- 


actionary’—that is to become good propagandists. 


QO” January 10 of this year, the Central Committee | } 


of the Party released a 10,000-word resolution, “On 
the Tasks of Party Propaganda in Present-Day Condi- 
tions,” which in turn gave rise to an even more imposing 
flood of printed matter on this subject. As a document 
revealing—nolens volens—the lack of ideological elan 


of the population on the one hand, and the leadership's | 


grim determination to correct that state of affairs on the 
other, the resolution probably has no equal in recent 
annals of Soviet history. A summary of its essential 
points is therefore very much in order. 

First, what is the current state of propaganda work in 
the USSR and what has impelled the Party to take such 
vigorous steps to improve it? On this subject the resolu- 
tion minces no words: Soviet society, : it states, still 
abounds in “capitalist survivals: nationalism, cosmopol- 
itanism, lack of political interest . . . a passive, defensive 
stand with respect to idealistic, religious ideology - - - 
gross violations of labor discipline,” and the Soviet 
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LENIN: ‘CARRY ON AGITPROP SYSTEMATICALLY’ 


propaganda machine, despite its long and honorable 
service in the cause of socialism, has hardly begun to 
cope with these manifestations in an efficient and effective 
manner. Its shortcomings are grave and numerous: It 
is “detached from life and from the practice of Com- 
munist construction”—that is, it operates with abstract 
and theoretical formulas, is loath to stray from the beaten 
path of “quotationism” (some Marx, lots of Lenin, a 
modest dash of Stalin and a healthy dose of Khrushchev) , 


and is inadequately engaged in concretely unmasking 


_“shirkers and remnants of parasitic elements” in Soviet 


society, people who have thus far (after 40 years!) been 
insuficiently impressed with the “principle of ‘he who 
does not work does not eat.’” It fails to tailor its output 
to the specific needs of persons of different ages, nation- 
alities, sexes and educational background. 

Furthermore, Party propaganda is apparently not 
reaching enough people (in Communist jargon, it has 
In fact, it would seem as if 
“oral and printed propaganda . . . 
dressed basically and primarily to members and candi- 
date members of the Party,” and that “some groups of 
the population ‘are in general not reached” by it. The 
level of training of propagandists is low (they still do 
not “love their work,” complains the resolution) ; effec- 
tiveness is gauged by “the number of measures carried 
out rather than by its results”; not enough Party and 
Government officials take an active interest in propaganda. 

What, then, does the Party propose to do about it? 
The answer is startlingly simple: “to eliminate the short- 
comings noted in this resolution”! To improve the 


continues to be ad- 
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guidance of Party propaganda, to “raise . . . the ideologi- 
cal requirements of Party education,” to make propa- 
ganda “varied and interesting,” (the list of targets is 
long), and so on. But the resolution does not content 
itself with mere cliches and presents a number of more 
practical suggestions, all of which illuminate the wide 
range of weak spots still present in Party propaganda 
and the Party’s awareness of them. What is made per- 
fectly explicit, in fact, is that the Party has embarked 
on a veritable saturation campaign destined to penetrate 
every single area of Soviet life. 

All Party members must be enlisted in propaganda 
work—“workers, scientists, specialists in all fields, in- 
novators of industry and agriculture and workers in 
literature and the arts’; the role of the “propaganda 
departments of newspapers must be enhanced”; the 
publication of political literature “for millions of work- 
ers and peasants” must be stepped up; “fuller use” must 
be made of radio and television; the “role of social 
sciences in propaganda work” must be “increased”; the 
educational system must improve its Marxist-Leninist 
curriculum; and, finally, there must be efforts “to in- 
tensify ideological and education work among working 
people at their place of residence.” Apparently there is 
to be no escape whatever from the long arm of the 
Agitprop. 


W* THEN, it might be asked, this renewed upsurge 
of propaganda and indoctrination activity? Why 
is so much ink being spilled again on restating what had 
been said already ad nauseum in countless pamphlets, 
leaflets, articles, editorials, speeches and lectures for the 
past two or three decades? A few reasons might be 
offered in answer to these questions. 

First, there is little doubt that in spite of 40 years of 
incessant indoctrination (and perhaps, to some extent, 
because of it) the “Soviet man”—as he is wont to be 
referred to in official writing—is still far from imbued 
with the values and attitudes of “Communist morality.” 
This is borne out by the constant complaints in the 
Soviet press about “capitalist survivals in the minds of 
people,” a term embracing anything from “bourgeois 
nationalism” to a peasant’s excessive interest in his own 
private plot of land. Surely such attitudes are incompat- 
ible with the Soviet view, which explicitly elevates the 
interest of the state or “society” over that of the indi- 
vidual. 

Secondly, in the minds of the Soviet leaders the new 
era of “peaceful coexistence” imposes new and impor- 
tant requirements in the field of indoctrination. For if 
peaceful coexistence is to be primarily—as Khrushchev 
has stated so often, before and after the abortive summit 
—a “struggle between ideologies,” then what graver task 
for Soviet propagandists than to make sure Soviet citizens 
are capable of waging it effectively? The propaganda 
resolution is hardly circumspect about it, since during 
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this period, it states, there is to be no compromise in 
“the sphere of ideology . . . it is essential to wage an 
active offensive against bourgeois ideology, against its 
right-wing socialist and revisionist preachers, and con- 
stantly to raise the political vigilance of the Soviet 
people.” 

Third, despite the erosion of ideology as a policy-mak- 
ing factor (a process hardly unique to the Khrushchev 
period), the fact remains that the current leadership—as 
indicated before—is still very much animated by the 
vision of the “perfect society” it seeks to achieve. It is 
this vision—and not merely self-preservation, or the 
“struggle for power,” or something called “Soviet na- 
tionalism”—that provides the ultimate raison d’étre for 
the Party’s effort to assert its supremacy over the rest 
of society and to shape, control and direct the thoughts 
of its 200 million subjects. To be sure, this vision is a 
far cry from the humanist image of a free society which 
inspired Marxist socialists of the 19th century. Nor is 
the content of the ideology on which this vision is based 
seriously regarded by Khrushchev et al (who, like their 
late predecessor, have never hesitated to alter or jettison 
it in accordance with the political needs of the moment). 

Yet the vision is there—the vision of a well-regulated, 
smoothly functioning and perfectly coordinated social 
system in which every individual knows his place and 
to which he willingly and enthusiastically subordinates 
himself—a vision, in short, of authoritarianism without 
coercion, in which freedom is indeed what Engels called 
(though in an entirely different context and with a differ- 
> Ever 
since the 21st Party Congress in January 1959, at which 
Khrushchev triumphantly announced that the Soviet 


ent connotation) “the recognition of necessity.’ 


Union had entered the stage of “transition to full com- 
munism” (“socialism” having ostensibly been already 
established under Stalin’s aegis), this theme has been 
sounded again and again in Soviet writings. To this end 
the Party (which, unlike the state, is apparently not 
destined to “wither away” even under Communism) has 
been fashioned into a tool of absolute control over every 
single aspect of social activity in the Soviet Union. To 
this end, all manner of peculiar institutions—so called 
“voluntary public organizations’—have arisen in the 
past few years, all of which are charged with combatting 
manifestations of “anti-social” behavior, such as hooli- 


> and all 


ganism, drunkenness, idleness and “parasitism,” 
of which, needless to say, are under the firm control of 
Party organizations. And to this end, too, ideology has 
again been called upon to perform the “sacred task” of 
“educating the Soviet man.” How? By teaching him 
discipline, by impressing him with the need to work 
harder and better, by turning him, in short, into a more 
efficient and productive agent of “socialist construction.” 

As if to drive the point home, Leonid Ilyichev, head 
of the Central Committee’s Agitation and Propaganda 
Department (Agitprop), supplied the following “theo- 





retical” formula a month after the propaganda decree 
(Pravda, February 24): “The struggle for an increase jn 
labor productivity is a process in which Communist mor. 
ality is confirmed and in which new mutual relationships 
between people are established.” 


ERE, INDEED, in the equation of productivity and 

morality (an equation which would undoubtedly 
have come as quite a surprise to Marx) lies the key to 
the current ideological drive—as well as to the essential 
role of ideology in the USSR. In the highest councils 
of the Soviet state, the rational requirements of running 
a modern industrial state have taken precedence over the 
irrational requirements of a political and semi-religious 
doctrine. But “de-ideologization,” in the ultimate sense, 
there has been none of. What has happened is that ide- 
ology has been linked, more firmly and more seriously 
than ever before, with both the current and the long. 
range goals of the Soviet leadership: with “socialist con- 
struction” and the realization of “Communism.” 

That the indoctrination and propaganda drive is bound 
to go on is beyond doubt. The scope of activities it has 
already sparked may be gauged, say, from a recent 
article in Sovetskaia Rossia (March 30), which reports 
that in one oblast (region) alone “a total of 843 women’s 
councils” have been organized, and that in another as 
many as 5000 (!) “agitator’s clubs” have arisen, “in 
each [of which] there is an agitator who works with the 
inhabitants of 10 or 15 rural households.” Yet whether 
this massive effort will yield the desired results is very 
much in question. The press has already come up with 
the usual complaints, all of which read very much like 
the complaints voiced in the propaganda resolution, once 
again harping on the apathy of propagandists, the “prim- 
itive and simple interpretations of theoretical and politi- 
cal problems,” the failures at “linking propaganda with 
life.” 

The campaign, it is safe to predict, will go on and so 
will the complaints, the criticisms, the mea culpas. For 
as Soviet Russia grows, so does the aversion of the 
average man or woman to the devastatingly tedious 
ideological demands to which they are subjected, the 
meaningless formulas, the tortuous explications—and $0 
does the Party’s determination to press on with these de- 
mands, to repeat the formulas, to go on with the “revo- 
lution from above,” for only in this revolution and 
only in the ideology in which it is dissembled is its self: 
preservation and self-perpetuation to be found. The 
propaganda campaign, then, will continue, and the situa 
tion which it seeks to remedy will probably become agai 
more and more alarming, until a new and more forceful 
resolution will have to be passed, once more urging mort 
vigorous efforts, again exhorting the Party functionaries 
to eradicate the lingering “survivals of capitalism,” 
fight, to struggle, to proselytize. Such are the dialectics 
of Soviet life. 
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FINLAND’S TRADE UNION CRISIS 


Two rival trade union systems, one Social Democratic, the other Communist, have 


jeopardized Finland’s sensitive economic and political balance 


HELSINKI 
HE PRESENT CRISIS in Finland’s 
labor movement poses delicate 
questions for the political and econ- 
omic life of Finland as well as for 
the trade union movement itself. The 
basic factors of the present situation 
are: (1) the resignation of Social 
Democratic groups from the central 
trade union organization (SAK), 
and (2) a split in the Social Demo- 
cratic party (SDP). 

SAK started to split into two sepa- 
rate groups several months ago when 
the organization’s extreme left wing, 
led by Vihtori Rantanen, joined the 
Communists in refusing membership 
to four Secial Democratic groups 
and forced the resignation of several 
Social Democratic member groups. 
Then SAK President Reino Heino- 
nen, elected 15 months ago as a 
neutral leader to maintain balance 
between the left-wing and the Social 
Democratic groups, resigned in pro- 
test against Communist influence. It 
is probable that he will be succeeded 
by Rantanen. 

Thus it is now likely that Finland 
will have two rival trade union sys- 
tems, one run by the extreme left 
and the Communists and the other 
by the Social Democratic party. The 
Communists will now have an official 
union apparatus of their own, con- 
siderably strengthening their politi- 
cal position, and every industry 
will have two trade unions, which 
is almost certain to create labor 
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trouble, jeopardize Finland’s highly 
sensitive economic balance and per- 
haps lead to grave political conse- 
quences. 

The Communists will take advan- 
tage of the trade union conflict. 
They are stronger in Finland than 
in the other Scandinavian countries 
partly because the Russian Revolu- 
tion influenced a good many Finnish 
trade unionists, who visited the So- 
viet Union in the ’20s and returned 
to Finland as confirmed Commu- 
nists, and because Finland is some- 
what behind the other Scandinavian 
countries in economic development. 
And in the northern areas the Com- 
munists, whose efforts have always 
been concentrated on the working 
class, have recently gained some 
support among the small farmers. 

The split in the Social Democratic 
party may be equally dangerous for 
Finland. It was caused by the dis- 
sidence of the “Simonites,” named 
after their leader, Aarre Simonen, 
who wants to establish an opposition 
group more “radical” than the So- 
cial Democrats, between the Com- 
munists and the SDP. But this is 
clearly unrealistic: There is no room 
in Finland for a party which wants 
to take this position, for a split of 
this nature can benefit only the Com- 
munists and the Liberal and Conser- 
vative parties. 

Furthermore, it is difficult to de- 
termine what percentage of the elec- 
torate supports the Simonites. Dur- 
ing the election of 1958, the Social 
Democrats won 48 seats in Parlia- 
ment, the Simonites three. After the 
election, 11 Social Democrats joined 
the Social 


the dissidents, giving 


Democrats their present 37 seats and 
the Simonites their present 14. In an 
election, it seems evident that the 
Social Democrats would increase 
their representation in Parliament 
and that the Simonites would lose 
several seats. 

It should be noted that the Fin- 
nish Social Democratic party accepts 
the program revisions recently made 
by the Socialist parties of Sweden, 
West Germany and Austria. We be- 
lieve that these parties have taken 
constructive steps and although we 
have not changed our own program 
as drastically as they have, our views 
on Marxism are similar to theirs. 

The solution to the present po- 
litical crisis in Finland is not clear. 
Since January 1959, Finland has 
been governed by an Agrarian mi- 
nority Government, which has the 
support of little more than one 
fourth of Parliament. The former 
coalition Government of Agrarians 
and Social Democrats, which gov- 
erned almost continuously from 
1937, was a more reasonable and 
representative arrangement, but the 
Social Democrats have not yet been 
able to rebuild this coalition. Ob- 
viously, the split in the Social Demo- 
cratic party has made its position 
more difficult. It has, however, asked 
for dissolution of Parliament, but 
the President of the Republic has 
not been willing to call for new elec- 
tions. I feel, however, that the pres- 
ent Government will not be able to 
rule alone until the summer of 1962 
when new elections are due. And be- 
fore that some kind of temporary 
solution to Finland’s problems must 


be found. © 1960—IFS 
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What Made Men Into Communists? 
American Communism and Soviet Russia. Reviewed by Leonard Schapiro} 
By Theodore Draper. Author, “The Communist Party f 
Viking. 558 pp. $8.50. of the Soviet Union” 

THOSE WHO HAVE read Theodore — by Draper. Take sources. His dili- As for the risk of prejudice, what 
Draper’s study of the origins of — gence and familiarity with the field historian has been free from it, if 
Communism in America will rightly have enabled him to range widely _ prejudice in this context includes the 
expect from him another masterpiece over long-forgotten, ephemeral politi- moral values of right and wrong by 
now that he has set his hand to the cal writings. Some PhD student, 100 which a man lives? These values 

of American Communism years hence, will be commended if will obtrude even in a study of life 

between 1920 and 1929. They will he unearths a fraction of this litera- in the Stone Age. No one can de. 
not be disappointed. Indeed, I should _ ture from oblivion, and will in any — mand of the historian that he should 
not be surprised if before long case probably be unable to under- __ be false to these principles. His only) 
Draper’s work as a historian—not _ stand it. imperative duty is to search dili-) 
only of events which are almost con- Draper has also talked at length — gently for the facts to the best of 
temporary, but of a political move- _ with those living witnesses who were his powers. The scholarly sincerity 
ment best calculated to arouse the willing to talk. With the help of |= and meticulous attention to facts, 
most intense passions—will be recog- | what he modestly calls the “good which are to be found on every page 
nized as a model for writing of fairy that works for historians’ he of Draper’s work, show that this 
has amassed about 1,000 pages of duty can be discharged just as 

The writing of contemporary his- confidential minutes of the top Com- _ honestly in writing about recent as 
tory is not treated with great respect | _munist committees for the period in describing remote events. 
in England—I understand the posi- = 1919-29—usually marked “Read and I suppose there was no country 
tion is different in America—by Destroy.” The future historian may in the ’20s to which the Leninist 
those who are quaintly called “pro- perhaps have at his disposal much prescription for utopia was less ap- 
fessional” historians. But even al- more material of this kind—but will plicable than the United States. It 
lowing for our national prejudices, he have a fraction of Draper’s in- | would have been easy to write a 
there are some cogent arguments to sight? book on American Communism 
be advanced against premature as- This seems to me the core of the which made this the central issue. 
sessment of historical events. There problem of writing contemporary But it is only very incidental in} 
is the question of sources, since it history. The dead documents ac- Draper’s book because he is much 

takes some time before cumulate as time goes on, but the more concerned with the “Why?” } 
archives are thrown open to schol- insight wanes as the impact of | What made men into Communists? } 
ars. There is the question of preju- events recedes. The French Revolu- In what sort of predicament did | 
dice—contemporary events are live tion is a case in point. Writing they find themselves once they were 
political issues and no man can be without documents in 1818, Madame involved? And what effects did it 
expected to rise above his political de Staél in her Considérations sur have on them? The key to Draper's 
predilections. There is also the in- les Principaux Evénémens de la work as historian is his charity— 
convenient fact that some of the Révolution Francoise had the vision his ever present passion to see and 
actors in the drama are alive and to perceive that it was liberty which understand why human beings be- 
in a position to refute or distort the | was the tradition in France and have in the way they do, and with 

tyranny the novelty. With the ex- no desire to judge, let alone com 

As one who has himself attempted —_ ception of Tocqueville—and Tocque- = demn. 
some excursions into contemporary _ ville is always an exception—this il- These qualities are almost ul 
history, I have naturally never been lumination escaped most of the known in other historians of Com 
convinced by these arguments. But “archive rats” (to borrow Stalin’s munist parties, especially where the 


any lingering doubts I may have 


had have now been finally dispelled 
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elegant phrase) who began to fill 
volumes half a century later. 








authors have at one time themselves 


been involved in the movement. 
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There exist histories of a number 
of Western Communist parties, but 
none has ever succeeded in explain- 
ing by what magic Moscow made 
the parties its tools. Again, I have 
known many former Communists— 
indeed I am privileged to count a few 
of them among my friends. Many 
of them are men of strong, in- 
steadfast in 
principle, with shining intellectual 
honesty. Yet, I suppose, while in 
the party they were grim automata, 
as like in action and in utterance to 
any other party member as two 
peas. Why? 

The outstanding merit of Draper’s 
book is that it provides, by reason 
of this human quality of charitable 
understanding, an answer to this 
question. It was not money which 
created the dependence on Moscow, 
as Draper’s meticulous investigation 
shows. Moscow gold was a “rela- 
tively minor” item and “it would 
not have made much difference if 
the Comintern had called the tune 
without having paid the piper.” At 
the risk of oversimplifying Draper’s 
fascinating analysis of the process 
of gradual enslavement, I should de- 
scribe it as involuntary but progres- 
sive involvement of the less astute 
Americans by the much more astute 
Muscovites. The men of the ap- 
paratus in Moscow enjoyed the 
enormous advantage that they knew 
almost from the start what they 
wanted to achieve: an American 
party that would obediently serve 
Moscow’s interests. The Americans, 
in contrast, had aims and ideals and 
ideological enthusiasms, and they 
made the mistake of supposing that 
the Moscow apparatchiki were the 
same as themselves. Step by step, 
the Americans were drawn both in- 
to the Moscow double-talk and into 
the now very familiar—but in the 
early °20s still novel—technique of 
the party apparatus, with all its at- 
tendant consequences. 

When and _ squabbles 
arose, as was inevitable in a small 
doctrina‘re party which had little 
relation to political realities, it was 


intrigues 
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tempting for one faction to defeat 
its rivals by toadying to the Comin- 
tern. The case of Jay Lovestone is 
perhaps the best illustration of the 
process. In 1925, Lovestone won his 
domination over the party through 
manipulations by the Comintern. 
He repaid the debt by a subservience 
to the Comintern which “provided 

. an airtight rationale for politi- 
cal captivity and personal irresponsi- 
bility. Lovestone gave it the most 
extreme expression when it suited 
his immediate purpose against Fos- 
ter. In so doing he taught his 
enemies to avenge themselves by 
following his example.” This they 
did four years later. No doubt 
neither Lovestone nor Foster wished 


the American party to become a 
mere captive agency of Moscow. 
Each doubtless believed at 
stage that he was using Moscow 
for his own ends and for the benefit 
of the American party. But in the 
process, the Moscow apparatus was 
enabled to forge that hold over the 
party which, after 1929 at any rate, 
deprived its members of even a 
semblance of independence or in- 
dividuality. 

I doubt if even Draper could 
make the history of the American 
(or any) Communist party after 
1929 of more than pathological in- 
terest. But what a historian he would 
make of the Comintern, which still 
awaits a worthy chronicler! 
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Homer on the Range 


The Stars In Their Courses. 
By Harry Brown. 
Knopf. 362 pp. $4.50. 


THIs IS THE year of the big West- 
ern novel, big in aim and, on oc- 
casion, in accomplishment. Now 
comes another impressive work that 
represents not so much the creation 
of a Western epic as the transplant- 
ing of a Greek one. In his new novel 
Harry Brown has drawn freely on 
Homer with no effort to disguise his 
source. The Trojan battlefield be- 
comes a cattle range on the Ameri- 
can frontier. The accents are those 
of “Gunsmoke” or “Have Gun, Will 
Travel” rather than the stately tones 
of gods and demi-gods, but here are 
the inevitable workings of fate, the 
familiar symbols, the antagonists as 
before. Indeed, the principal char- 
acters bear names that are similar, at 
least in the initial letter, to their 
counterparts in the /liad. 

Brown’s Trojans are the Randal 
family, whose ranch is much the 
largest in the Forkhandle valley. The 
patriarch is Percy (Priam), hus- 
band of Harriet (Hecabe) and sire 
of Hallock (Hector), Pax (Paris), 
Cora (Cassandra) and Luke. The 


Reviewed by Tim Horan 
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story begins as friends and neigh- 
bors gather to celebrate Luke’s com- 
ing of age on a golden Sunday in 
June, 1879. Lest the reader be lulled 
by this pastoral scene, he is im- 
mediately warned that fate is busily 
weaving a pattern of destruction for 
the happy gathering. One thread is 
in the form of an accident of nature, 
high in the mountains near the source 
of the river upon which all Fork- 
handle ranchers must depend. The 
collapse of a rock formation in the 
bed of the stream abruptly cuts the 
flow of water. 

At the Randal picnic destiny takes 
the form of a rancher, Mark (Mene- 
laus) Lacy, who accuses the Randals 
of damming the river to ruin neigh- 
boring ranches. While Lacy is in 
town stirring up trouble, Percy Ran- 
dal sends his son, Pax, as a goodwill 
emissary to the Lacy ranch. Alas, 
Pax is the Casanova of the cattle 
country, a Don Juan in dungarees. 
When Ellen (Helen) Lacy begs him 
for protection from her brooding 
spouse, Pax agrees to take the lovely 








creature to the Randal place. Ellen 
is as obtuse as she is beautiful, as 
erotic as she is simple-minded. Long 
before they reach home, she and Pax 
are rolling in the pine needles. 

The ranchers, skeptical of Lacy’s 
ranting against the fancied Randal 
plot, change their minds when it ap- 
pears that a Randal has abducted 
Mark’s wife. In frontier morality, 
apparently, wife-stealing is only a 
shade less heinous than horse-steal- 
ing. Lacy’s brother, Alan (Agamem- 
non), quickly organizes a group to 
fight the Randals. 

The Achilles in Brown’s version 
is a legendary gunman named Arch 
Eastmere, just returned to the Fork- 
handle after several years of dark 
deeds in Mexico. Fleeing the law, 
he has nothing of value except a 
great black horse and a magnificent 
silver saddle. 

Arch decides to hole up with 
his erstwhile mistress, Maude Flet- 
cher, who has sustained herself in 
his absence as “a respectable whore, 
selective in her clientele.” In the 
exertions of their amorous reunion 
Arch suffers a heart attack, but joins 


sal * 


its proper confext. ... 
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Says Senator John F. Kennedy: 

“Lorna Hahn has performed an important scholarly and public service in this book. 
It stands unique as an effort to draw together the pattern of events in all of North 
Africa during these past years. Her chapters, which have both historic perspective and 
contemporary political detail, give us an image of North African nationalism seen in 


the anti-Randal forces because he 
needs money. En route to effect a 
peaceful settlement with his boy- 
hood friend, Hallock Randal, Arch 
kills young Luke in a tragic mis- 
understanding. While he is in a 
drunken stupor, his best friend, Pace 
(Patroclus) Gray, takes Arch’s horse 
and joins the Lacy faction in a 
nocturnal invasion of Randal land. 
The Randal cowhands, seeking venge- 
ance for Luke’s death; concentrate 
their fire on the man astride the 
gleaming silver saddle. The death of 
Pace Gray, son-image and only ob- 
ject of deep affection for Arch, sends 
Arch off to kill Hallock. 

At the Randal ranch Luke’s death 
and subsequent events have had a 
shattering effect. Cora revels in the 
fruition of her gloomy prophecies 
and we learn that her neurotic be- 
havior stems from her having been 
raped by her brother, Pax, fourteen 
years earlier. According to Cora this 
incestuous violation and Pax’ sinful 
liaison with Helen have cursed the 
family and purification can come 
only through bloodletting. She an- 
nounces that the gods will be ap- 
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"Whatever these future months hold, the author has provided the general reader 
with a clear canvas from which to obtain an understanding of North African affairs.” 
(From the introduction by Senator Kennedy) 
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North Africa: Nationalism to Nationhood 
available at leading bookstores or from the publisher ($6) 


PUBLIC AFFAIRS PRESS 
419 New Jersey Avenue, S.E., Washington 3, D.C. 


On the faculty of Temple University from 1955 to 1960, Lorna Hahn also has 
made five visits to North Africa and France during the past 5 years. She was 
the first woman ever to have a formal audience with King Mohammed V of 
Morocco, and she is well acquainted with most of the leading personalities 
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peased only when Pax chokes on his 
own blood. 

Challenged by Arch, Hallock 
Randal, renowned for his valor and 
horsemanship, bids farewell to his 
wife, Ann (Andromache), who has 
already accepted the fact of her hus. 
band’s death. Then Hallock rides of 
on Arch’s black gelding, taken from 
the slain Pace Gray. The site of his 
duel with Arch turns out to be the 
setting for Hallock’s recurrent dream 
of death, a nightmare that has 
haunted him for years. Numbed by 
this recognition, the famed horseman 
is rendered helpless by his rearing 
mount as guns are drawn. Wounded 
(like Hector) in the neck, Hallock 
falls; his foot catches in the stirrup 
and he is battered to pulp just as 
his Trojan prototype was dragged 
behind the horse of Achilles. To cap 
this Homeric episode Brown adopts 
the final line of the Jliad: “Such 
were the funeral rites of Hector, 
tamer of horses.” In the novel, while 
the other Randals search for Hal- 
lock’s body, Pax dallies in bed with 
Ellen. Says the author: “Thus made 
they funeral for Hallock, breaker of 
Horses.” 

The Grecian overtones are relent: 
less, the people lusty, the battles 
shockingly bloody. With fate guid- 
ing their aim, men shoot with super: 
human accuracy. As Arch cremated 
Pace Gray’s body, so the loyal 
Maude makes her home a funeral 
pyre for Arch. Shot in the lungs, 
Pax chokes on his own blood, ful: 
filling Cora’s prophecy. At the mo 
ment he expires, the river begins to 
run again. The gods, it would seem, 
are propitiated. 

At times the style, with its repeti- 
tion and imagery, seems self-com 
scious, and the devices distracting, 
but fortunately the distractions 40 
not prevail over Harry Brown’s ob- 
vious talents. His characters are im 
pressive, their tragic history is com 
pelling. There is mastery in the way 
his dialogue delineates people, weak 
and strong, and conveys the nature 
of relationships that evoke ow 
sympathy. 
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Reinhold Niebuhr: Complex Synthesis 


Reinhold Niebuhr on Politics. 
Edited by Harry R. Davis 
and Robert C. Good. 
Scribners. 364 pp. $6.50. 


THE DEMOCRATIC PLATFORM trum- 
pets “world peace through world 
law” just as if the words amounted 
to a proposition in policy. It even 
pays respects to the notion of fos- 
tering peace by setting up a Peace 
Agency. The Republican platform is 
also replete with similar substitutes 
for hard thought. High-sounding, 
question-begging phrases clutter the 
realm of public affairs, and sophis- 
tries continue to be puffed up 
quicker than human intelligence can 


the case, Reinhold Niebuhr cannot 
be spared. Such a man should not 
rest. The years are closing in. While 
time remains, the world will need 
all it can get of the astringent, criti- 
cal wisdom he has been distilling 
into articles and books for more 
than 40 years. 

At the time of his being selected 
for the Gifford lectures at the Uni- 
versity of Edinburgh two decades 
ago, someone described Niebuhr as 
“intellectually . . . head and shoul- 
ders . . . legs and ankles above any 
other American.” I should not dis- 
pute that estimate. I can think of 
no one else whose judgments stand 
up so soundly under the test of 
being reread, 

The Gifford lectures resulted in 
the only one among Niebuhr’s works 
that could be called systematic: The 
Nature and Destiny of Man (1941), 
a work which emphasizes the theo- 
logical content of his thinking. But 
he denies being a theologian at all— 
one might call him an _ applied 
theologian. Drew University’s Gor- 
don Harland describes him as seek- 


ing “to understand and present the 
historic Christian faith that its in- 
sights end resources might bring il- 
lumination and healing to the 
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The Thought of Reinhold Niebuhr. 


By Gordon Harland. 
Oxford, 298 pp. $6.00. 


frightening problems and perplexities 
of our age.” 

The dispersion of such a wealth 
of ideas as Neibuhr has produced 
involves a risk of devaluation. To 
do the searching necessary for a 
rounded view of his thought has 
been beyond the time and facilities 
of all but a few scholarly devotees. 
Fortunately, two of these are Profes- 
sors Harry R. Davis of Beloit Col- 
lege and Robert C. Good of the 
Washington Center of Foreign 
Policy Research. It was __ their 
eminently useful idea to gather and 
preserve in one place the essence 
of Niebuhr’s political writings. 

Their introduction to Reinhold 
Niebuhr on Politics makes a point 
of the author’s cooperation and par- 
ticipation in the editorial effort. An 
account given me by one of the 
editors laid a different stress—an 
absence of pride of authorship, a 
complete freedom from considera- 
tions of sensitivity, a humble and 
almost indifferent wi'lingness to 
defer to the editors on what to save 
and what to cast out. 

Drawing upon 16 books, 170 
articles and several heretofore un- 
published manuscripts, the editors 
seem clearly to have conserved the 
best and have served him well. By 
meticulous sorting and reordering 
they have achieved the fullest meas- 
ure of continuity, clarity and com- 
pleteness. Here and there they iron 
out a redundancy or eliminate a 
passage of lapsed importance, but 
they do not intrude at all. The sub- 
stance is pure Niebuhr—the sort of 
major and inclusive work the author 
himself might have produced if he 
systematic and 
writer aiming at perfection instead 
of being disposed to write in a 


were a scholarlv 
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hurry under the compulsion of deep 
concern over living issues. 

Davis and Good have aimed not 
to trace the evolution of Niebuhr’s 
thought but rather to state in full 
the positions arrived at. To their 
compendium Harland’s essay of ap- 
praisal, The Thought of Reinhold 
Niebuhr, is an admirable comple- 
ment. Roughly half of it corresponds 
to the subject matter of the Davis 
and Good volume. The rest eluci- 
dates other facets of Niebuhr’s in- 
tellect—notably his concepts of love, 
justice and the meaning of history. 
As Harland puts it, politics has been 
“the very center of Niebuhr’s 
thought and work, his daily meat 
and drink.” Harland takes care to 
trace the views Niebuhr arrived at 
and then outgrew along the way, 
including his early flirtation with 
pacifism, and dwells upon the sub- 
ject’s development in relation to 
the scene around him. He makes 
good use of critical estimates of 
Niebuhr by contemporaries; one of 
the most instructive and amusing 
portions deals with Holtan P. Ode- 
gard’s attempt in Sin and Science 
to rebut Niebuhr from the stand- 
point of optimistic scientism. 

My own awareness of Niebuhr’s 
ideas started 25 years ago. On the 
advice of a colleague, I went to hear 
Niebuhr preach at Harvard. It was 
not an easy sermon. The theme, 
based on verses from Paul and re- 
volving around man’s predicament 
in being impelled by a concept of 
perfection beyond reach, did not re- 
solve formula to assure 
rightness of righteousness. The struc- 
ture of the discourse was rigorous— 


in any 


permitting no moment’s diversion 
from the line of reasoning, and em- 


ploying no flourishes of wit or 
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metaphoric style to coax the audi- 
ence. The dominant view could not 
be fixed into any category. His dis- 
counting of man’s __ perfectibility 
seemed to place him among con- 
servatives; in his urgency for a 
better approximation of justice, he 
seemed to stand among liberals. 

Anyway, it took but that one 
sermon to make me a Niebuhr fol- 
lower of sorts. I started at once on 
the two of his books then in vogue 
—Moral Man and Immoral Society 
and Reflections on the End of an 
Era—and in the years since have 
tried to keep up with all of his 
writing. It took a reading of Davis 
and Good and then of Harland to 
show me how much of him I had 
missed, 

Davis and Good make this sum- 
marizing observation: “The architec- 
ture of Niebuhr’s political and ethical 
thought is anything but simple. It 
is full of dialectical cantilevers. The 
whole is suspended in marvelous ten- 
sion like some Gothic cathedral that 
rises and is held fast only by the 
elaboration of opposing forces. Man 
as creature is counterpoised with 
man as creator. Necessity is juxta- 
posed with freedom, possibility with 
impossibility, love with law, sin with 
grace, history with eternity. Ideal- 
ism is set in tension with realism 
as are their extremes, sentimentalism 
and balanced 
against justice as are their perver- 


cynicism. Order is 


sions, tyranny and anarchy. The 
presuppositions of liberalism and 
conservatism are laid against each 
other, while the policies of socialism 
and laissez-faire are held in delicate 
balance. No one of these perspec- 
tives may be ignored or minimized 
without damaging Niebuhr’s com- 
plex synthesis.” 

That descriptive phrase—“any- 
thing but simple”’—puts the matter 
moderately. The involutions of Nie- 
buhr’s thought are matched only 
by the Teutonic com- 
plicacy of his syntax. The nutshells 
into which he puts his ideas are 
often on the prototype of a black 
walnut—hard digging for rich meat. 
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Caesar’s Soliloquy 


Imperial Caesar. 
By Rex Warner. 
Little, Brown, 343 pp. $5.00. 


RATIONALIST AND DEMOCRATIC ages 
tend to whittle down the roster of 
movers and shakers who have been 
traditionally credited. with altering 
the course of human history. Society 
rather than its leaders are held re- 
sponsible for change: If the particu- 
lar individual associated with a 
given movement had not come for- 
ward, some other must soon have 
done so. What we are shown, in the 
handful of heroes who survive, are 
feet and the sustaining 
provided by interested 


the clay 
armatures 
parties to keep the figures erect. 

Caesar is one of the handful who 
cannot be dismissed. The devoutest 
partisan of Caesarism can no longer 
class Brutus and Cassius with Judas 
Iscariot, as Dante did, and neither 
can its devoutest enemy glorify the 
tyrannicides as public benefactors. 
Caesar’s political maneuvers, like his 
battles, were indeed momentous in 
their effects upon history and have 
become text-book paradigms for both 
political revolution and the art of 
war, but they are not the basis for 
his claim to our continuing interest. 
It is because Caesar has become a 
symbol that he demands our atten- 
tion. 

What were the qualities of Caesar 
that made it possible for his image 
to be transformed into a symbol? 
“IT may judge from the experience 
both of past and present times,” 
wrote Edward Gibbon, “that the pub- 
lic are always curious to know the 
men who have left behind them any 
image of their minds: the most scanty 
accounts of such men are compiled 
with diligence and perused with 
eagerness.” 

No secular figure has evoked 
greater curiosity and eagerness than 
Caesar, and in none has diligence 
been so baffled. It is not that we 
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are ignorant of Caesar’s career: for 


the crucial decade of his life we¥ 


have his own Commentaries, and 


these are supplemented by revealing] 


materials in such contemporary 
writers as Cicero, Catullus and Sal. 
lust. We have the full biographies of 
Plutarch and Suetonius, based on 
good sources and written within a 
century and a half of Caesar’s death. 
We know the career and we know the 
personage; what remains enigmatic 
is the personality. 

It cannot be, as some have held, 
that the public career is in fact the 
fullest expression of the personality 
and all of Caesar that matters, for 
Caesar was neither monolith nor 
monochrome, but supple and varied, 
and an artist in human relations as 
in language. It is from the recorded 
encounters in his career that his 
personality must be extrapolated, as 
Shakespeare and Shaw and a hundred 
others have done. Many have de: 
picted plausible Caesars but none is 
surely Julius, for the public facade 
is not easily penetrable. Ideally only 
Caesar himself, not in memoirs 
written for publication but in candid 
and unbuttoned intimacy, can give 
us the antecedent intellectual and 
psychological factors which moti 
vated his conduct. 

It is such an ideal desideratum 
that Rex Warner has sought to sup- 
ply. In her Hadrian’s Memoirs 
Marguerite Yourcenar represented 
another fascinating Roman emperor 
as reviewing his life fully and frankly 
on his deathbed. Warner’s book is 
in the form of a long soliloquy spoken 
by Caesar during the sleepless hours 
before the Ides of March, with his 
wife Calpurnia sleeping uneasily be 
side him. 

The device is awkward and im 
plausible, but its advantages outweigh 
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fctional verisimilitude. Of the two 
elements requisite for historical fic- 
tion Warner is more concerned with 
information than with imagination. 
His crowded pages manage to find 
places for virtually every relevant bit 
of information about Caesar, and 
each fact or opinion he records can 
be documented from ancient sources 
or reputable modern commentators. 
So eager is he not to omit that the 
uninitiated reader must find many 
passages opaque. Presumably to 
create proper atmosphere Warner 
emulates the style of an old-fashioned 
translation of a Latin author, And 
yet, undoctored and unadorned as 
the story is, the sheer excitement and 
rapidity of events must carry the 
reader breathless to the end. In a 
word, Warner deals honestly with his 
readers not only in presenting a 
just distillation of and 
scholarship but also in communi- 
cating the tenseness and urgency of 
events, His book is a creditable and 
useful companion to the short 
biographies of Caesar by John 
Buchan and Alfred Duggan, his pred- 


ecessors. 


sources 


But Warner’s honesty and_ his 
faithfulness to the exigencies of his 
form exact their price, both in respect 
to history and in respect to biogra- 
phy, We ourselves are concerned to 
learn all we can of the causes and 
course of revolution and dictatorship. 
For Caesar to anticipate our own ex- 
perience and interest would be violent 
anachronism; he does, in his solilo- 
quy, analyze the motives and temper- 
aments of the parties to the struggle 
and he does adumbrate his own ideal, 
but he cannot, as a detached observer 
with a Thucydidean temper might, 
formulate pertaanent laws of revolu- 
tion and dictatorship. Furthermore, 
no man who truly possesses these 
qualities can himself speak of his 
demonic verve, his wit, his warmth, 
his magnetism. Yet these qualities are 
reflected if not expressly attested in 
the sources, and are indeed the key 
. Caesar's achievements as well as 
his personality. They do appear in 
Some fictional treatments which take 
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larger liberties with the sources, 
notably in Sir Pierson Dixon’s re- 
cent Farewell Catullus. But to com- 
plain of their absence in Warner’s 
book is merely to repeat that he has 


not attempted to write a conventional 
historical novel. If what he has 
given us is more pedestrian it is also 
more trustworthy and may be more 
useful. 





The Middle Zone 


The Triumph of Tyranny. 
By Stephen Borsody. 
Macmillan. 285 pp. $4.50. 


TRIUMPH OF TYRANNY gives the 
history of Central Europe from the 
end of World War I up to our day. 
That territory is called Middle Zone 
by Stephen Borsody though in other 
political writings it goes under the 
name of Central Europe, Middle- 
Europe, Southeastern Europe, the 
Danube Valley and in recent anti- 
Communist literature Central East- 
Europe. The term “Middle Zone” is 
not the author’s invention: It was 
coined by F. A. Voigt, late editor of 
the English weekly Nineteenth Cen- 
tury and After; and is the territory 
lying between the German and the 
Russian Empires. In the 20th century 
it became the target first of Nazi, 
then of Soviet imperialism. 

The Nazi and later Soviet occupa- 
tion of Middle Europe has a rather 
extensive literature and the mechan- 
ism of the two conquests is fairly 
well known. What Borsody is in- 
terested in is the question of what 
factors led to the disintegration of 
the area and thus furthered the de- 
signs of Hitler and Stalin. The au- 
thor’s attention is particularly fo- 
cussed on Hungary and Czechoslo- 
vakia, because the past history of the 
Middle Zone was decisively  in- 
fluenced by the mutual relations of 
these two countries and its future 
also partly depends on the develop- 
ment of those relations. 

Borsody also undertakes a thor- 
ough investigation of the causes of 
the fall of the Austro-Hungarian 
Monarchy. According to him, the 
Old Monarchy might have been able 
both to maintain its territorial in- 


Reviewed by Gyula Borbandi 


Editor, “New Horizon” 


tegrity and grant freedom to its 
peoples, if only it had recognized in 
time the necessity of internal re- 
forms and had transformed itself in- 
to a free federation of peoples. 
Borsody attributes great significance 
to the advantages the Monarchy of- 
fered from the point of view of 
European peace and security, but he 
doesn’t share the opinion held by 
many that the dissolution of the 
Monarchy was the cause of all the 
subsequent calamities, After World 
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War I it was no longer possible to 
reorganize the Monarchy, but there 
still were ways to hold together the 
peoples that once belonged to it and 
so to secure the undeniable advan- 
tages that stemmed from its existence. 

The organization that would have 
served these purposes was federation. 
Significantly, Borsody dedicated his 
book to the memory of Professor 
Oscar Jaszi of Oberlin, the apostle 
of the Middle-European Federation 
who died three years ago and his 
analyses and proposals show him 
to be a keen believer in federation 
for the region. The unbridled na- 
tionalism that became the rule among 
the people of the Hapsburg Monarchy 
was one of the reasons why the 
Danubian Federation, the dream of 
Oscar Jaszi and other great thinkers, 
became reality. What 
militated against its success was, in 
the Borsody’s opinion, the Trianon 
Peace Treaty which rendered diffi- 
cult any understanding and coopera- 
tion between the Hungarians and the 
neighboring peoples. No friendship 
among these peoples could develop 
because, on the one side, Czechs, 
Rumanians and Serbs refused any 
revision of the frontiers drawn by 
the Treaty and, on the other, Hun- 
gary’s irredentists would not settle 
for less than integral restitution of 
the old frontiers. 

Borsody unequivocally draws the 
line between himself and those who 
claim the Treaty of Trianon accounts 
for all the evils in interwar Hungary. 
He believes the treaty was unjust and 
overly severe, but this does not re- 
lieve the Hungarian ruling class of 


never also 






A SCIENTIFIC JARGON is related to good 
English as a provincial Chinese dialect 
is related to Mandarin. However useful 
a dialect may have been to those who 
tspoke it, nothing that was said or done 
in the dialect entered into Chinese cul- 
ture or history. It was only when it was 
translated into Mandarin that it took on 
value and significance. Similarly, it is 
only when a psychologist or a sociologist 
states his case in good English that his 
Opinions can be 
tuken seriously or 
that his views be- 
come significant. 
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the responsibility for prolonging an 
obsolete, anachronistic political sys- 
tem between the wars, and for re- 
fusing to introduce the social re- 
forms requiring both by common 
sense and its own best interest. 
The chances for peace in Middle- 
Europe and for a federation of its 
peoples were decreased not only by 
Trianon and nationalism gaining the 
upper hand, but also by the policies 
of Czechoslovakia and, chiefly, those 
of Eduard Benes. According to 
Borsody, Benes departed from the 
ideas proclaimed by Thomas Masaryk 
and instead of aiming at cooperation 
and understanding between the two 
peoples—i.e., bringing about their 
federation—he showed himself a 
fanatical advocate of the national 
state and so furthered the victory of 
nationalism. After World War II he 
set aside the federative projects 
worked out in London during the 
War and with all his power, not even 
refraining from violent transfers of 
populations, tried to make multina- 
tional Czechoslovakia into a national 
state. The fate of the Middle Zone was 
sealed, Borsody emphasizes, because 
no solidarity existed between the na- 
tions of the area, and their desperate 
struggles almost invited the conquer- 
ing designs of foreign imperialisms. 
There is much truth in Borsody’s 
thesis, although I think the sad lot of 
Middle Europe was brought about 
by more important factors in world 
policy. Possibly, if Hitler and Stalin 
hadn’t found the Middle European 
states dead set against one another 
but had been faced by a strong and 
well-functioning federation, 
thing would have happened different- 
ly. But, as Benedetto Croce said, “In 
history we have no reason for asking 
what would have happened, if some- 
thing had happened otherwise.” 
Borsody paints an erudite and ob- 
jective picture of the postwar Soviet 
conquest, too. He offers an admirable 
analysis of the great turning points, 
the changes that occurred in the 
several countries, the mechanism of 
the seizure of power by the Com- 
munists and the compliant attitude 


every- 





of the West, which between 1945 ang 
1949 accompanied Communist con 
quest of Middle Europe. 

Borsody quotes the James Ff, 
Byrnes’ dictum that “The United 
States sympathizes with the effort of 
the Soviet to create close and friend. 
ly alliances with its Central and East 
European neighbors,” and also re. 
calls Dean Acheson’s declaration to 
the effect that it is good “that along 
the frontiers of the Soviet Union gov. 
ernments with friendly feelings for it 
came into being—which is an essen. 
tial requirement both of the security 
of the Soviet Union and _ world 
peace.” Borsody notes that such con- 
siderate and yielding attitudes great- 
ly contributed to the Middle Zone’s 
finally becoming a Soviet satellite, 

The section of Borsody’s book 
dealing with the significance of the 


Hungarian Revolution of 1956 as? 


viewed from the angle of world 
politics is of outstanding interest, Ac- 
cording to him, Imre Nagy can hard- 
ly be blamed for the fact that he 
was unable to reach a compromise on 
the Polish pattern with the Soviet 
Government. From the very begin 
ning, the Hungarian Revolution took 
a different shape from that of other 
Soviet satellites. No country under- 
went a humiliation so profound as 
Hungary’s and in no other country 
were Communist leaders so alienated 
from the people as were Matyas 
Rakosi and his cronies. 

As to the future, Borsody thinks 
that the destiny of the Middle Zone 
still depends on whether it will be 
possible to bring about the coopera 
tion and solidarity of the peoples 
that inhabit it. Today it is the Soviet 
Union which bars peace in the Mid 
dle Zone, but the evil conditions pre 
vailing in the Middle Zone stem from 
the two wars and the double failure 
to create a durable peace. There will 
be no peace in Middle Europe until 
first, the Soviet Union leaves the 
countries it is occupying today and, 
second, the peoples of those countries 
find one another: The condition for 
sound development in Middle Europe 
is federation. 
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DEAR EDITOR 


FAILURE OF NERVE 


I have just read with great interest William 
Henry Chamberlin’s “The New Failures Of 
US. Nerve” (NL, Aug. 1-8) and feel compelled 
to communicate to you my reaction to his views. 

I do not see how he could possibly sub- 
stantiate his basic observation that the activities 
of pacifists, near-pacifists, relative-pacifists, and 
other peace-makers (whether misguided or not) 
are motivated by “failures of nerve” or “nerve 
crack-ups.” I see frequent repetitions of this 
view, that those who hope to awaken the 
world to the suicidal madness which is nuclear 
war are activated by personal fear. 

While [ do not recommend unilateral dis- 
armament for the United States, I am a member 
of the National Committee For a Sane Nuclear 
Policy and as such I take it frankly as a 
personal and insupportable insult when I hear 
it suggested that my activities grow out of 
personal cowardice or “lack of nerve.” 

I am, I assure you, as ready as Chamberlin 
to die in the defense of my country and am 
perhaps, because I am a young man, more likely 
to do so if war should come. While I am not a 
pacifist I spoke to one the other day who in 
the last war served his country with great 
bravery as a fighter pilot. But he has drawn 
the line at the immoral weapon that is the 
H-Bomb. Use your imagination, gentlemen. Can 
you not conjure up a respectable reason why 
so many millions of people all over the world 
today regard the prospect of nuclear war with 
deep loathing? 
Sherman Oaks, Calif. 


‘COOL CATS’ 


What Robert E. Fitch (NL, June 6) found 
wanting in Senator Kennedy is probably the 


STEVE ALLEN 


complete absence of anything like spontaneity 
in this, the youngest of the Presidential candi- 
dates; something may or may not bring him 
into close neighborhood to Nixon, the next to 
him in age, the next to him, it might appear, 


in syntheticness of character and expression. 


When this latter quality is explained by Arthur 
Schlesinger Jr. as “cool” and “cerebral,” does 
that not remind us altogether too much of the 


collective cerebrum that works night and day 
for Kennedy? 

A candidate in modern politics is not a 
Candide, the innocent man in his singleness. 
But is anyone so un-candid as Kennedy, in the 
function, mathematically speaking, of his own 
brain trust? In the hullabaloo and day-to-day- 
ness of an election, it might be well to remind 
ourselves that this very thing, imperfect yet, 
to be sure, existed as early as in old—or rather 
late—Rome where there “were not lacking 
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Tue New Leaber welcomes comment and 
criticism on any of its features, but 
letters should not exceed 300 words. 


those who say that he”—the Emperor Verus, no- 
good brother to Marcus Aurelius, who wrote 
his own Meditations—as regards his speeches 
and even his poetry, “was aided by the wit of 
his friends, and that the things credited to 
him, such as they are, were written by others; 
and in fact it is said that he did keep in his 
employ a number of eloquent and erudite men” 
(Scriptores Historiae Augustae, Verus II.8). I 
have heard a member of Kennedy’s staff assert 
that at least he wrote his own “poetry,” 
Profiles in Courage. 


Sherman, Conn. ALFRED VaGTS 


MACHAJSKI 


In his brilliant analysis of the social forces 
behind the Cuba Revolution, Theodore Draper 
(NL, July 4-11) refers to the ideas of the 
Polish-Russian revolutionary thinker Waclaw 
Machajski on the role of the intellectual 
workers in the modern social movements. As an 
old friend of Machajski’s, I wish to take ex- 
ception to the designation “anarchist” applied 
to him. Not that I find anything insulting or 
deprecatory in that label. The fact is simply 
that Machajski never was an anarchist. His 
reputation for having been one can be ex- 
plained by the fact that non-Marxist ultra- 
leftists are often incorrectly classified that way, 
apparently because anarchism is a medley of 
the most contradictory theories whose only com- 
mon denominator is supposed to be the “nega- 
tion of the State.” 

Machajski rejected the State in theory—just 
as Marx did—as an instrument of exploitation 
and oppression, but at variance with the an- 
archists, he neither “ignored” it nor preached 
its immediate abolition “on the morrow after 
the revolution.” On the contrary, in his writ- 
ings, he at first advocated the immediate estab- 
lishment of a revolutionary anti-capitalist dic- 
tatorship, thus anticipating by many years the 
ideas of Trotsky and Lenin. In his later writings, 
he advocated revolutionary general strikes for 
forcing the State to provide jobs for all the 
unemployed and to undertake public works for 
that purpose, this revolutionary pressure for 
higher wages to be kept up until all industries 
have been nationalized and all incomes equal- 
ized. That certainly does not sound like an- 
archism. Nor was it in accordance with an- 
archist concepts that—without ever admitting 
it in so many words—he expected his own 
group to conquer power in the course of that 
struggle. (This was a “secret clause,” so to 
speak, carefully withheld from those members 
who had come to Machajski from the anarchist 
camp). 
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DEAR EDITOR 


CONTINUED 


This may stamp Machajski as a Machiavellian 
crypto-Blanquist using “anti-political” quasi- 
syndicalist and quasi-Gompersian slogans cou- 
pled with attacks agains the intellectuals and 
against Marxism as a non-revolutionary philoso- 
phy. But, at any rate, it shows that it is inexact 
to call him an anarchist. The fact is that the 
Russian anarchists (he was active exclusively 
among Russians) were not on speaking terms 
with him because of his violent attacks against 
their theories. 
New York City 


NEGRO UNION RIGHTS 


I note that Herbert Hill agrees with the 
assertion in my article, “Labor and the Civil 
Rights Revolution,” (NL, April 18), that rela- 
tions between labor and Negro groups have 


Max Nomap 


been deteriorating, but this does not seem to 
disturb him. What he questions is my claim 
that this has been occurring “at precisely the 
moment that Negroes have been making sub- 
stantial gains in opening the gates to union 
and job equality.” 

Is my claim accurate? In the NAACP Labor 
Manual, written by Hill, he puts Negro mem- 
bership in the American Federation of Labor, 
as late as 1933, at less than 6,000. Today, he 
concedes that there are about 1,500,000 Negro 
members in unions. If that is not a substantial 
gain, I’ll eat my hat—union label and all. 

In the same manual, Hill notes that in 1939 
the Negro worker earned an average of $364 
a year while the average white worker earned 
$956—two and a half times as much. Today 
to less than twice as 
$2,652 
for the median Negro worker, $4,569 for the 


the gap has narrowed 


much, although it is still far too wide 





white. 
While my 

greater speed and urgency in winning full 

equality for Negro workers, it also listed many 


article stressed the need for 


specific examples of progress toward union 
equality since the 1955 AFL-CIO merger (if 
space permitted I could add more _illustra- 
tions) : 

e The 
voted by four-to-one to wipe out the union’s 
(Even 
before then, the union had accepted more than 
1,000 Negro members in states with Fair Em- 


ployment Practice laws—laws put on the books 


Brotherhood of Railroad Trainmen 


65-year-old ban from its constitution. 


of 16 states in large part due to drives won 
through union money and manpower.) 

eAt its 1958 convention the National Postal 
Transport Association, spurred on by the AFL- 
CIO civil rights committee, voted by better 
than two to one to amend its constitution to 
admit Negroes and since then has enrolled 
a substantial number. 





e The Oregon Building Trades, Metal Trades 
and Service Trades Councils worked with the 
state’s Apprenticeship Council to train Oriep. 
tals and Negroes, who have since become tod 
and die makers, optical 
mechanics, body and fender repairmen, carpen. 
ters and brick masons. 

© The Musicians 
merged separate locals in such diverse areas as 
Seattle, Washington; Orlando, Florida; Denver, 
Colorado; and San Francisco, California, 


technicians, aut 


American Federation of 


e Negro unionists, as A. Philip Randolph 
pointed out, have been elected to the executive 
boards of city central bodies and state federa- 
tions even in the South. 

e A local of the International Brotherhood 
of Electrical Workers in Columbia, South Caro. 
lina is integrated and has Negro and whit: 
officers. Ditto for a new Rubber Workers loca 
in the Delta region of Mississippi. 





e Local 134, IBEW in Chicago, this yearl 
reduced its initiation fee two-thirds to recruith 


non-union Negro journeymen, and took in 23. 

Hill charges that “there has been a significant 
absence of leadership within organized labor 
on civil rights matters.” The president of the 


new Negro American Labor Council, A. Philip” 


Randolph, top Negro labor leader in America, 
is also sharply critical of the AFL-CIO for 
not doing enough to wipe out union bias 
that of the 
success of the fight of the Negro community 
for civil rights in the federal, state and city 


Nevertheless, he insists “much 


governments is due to the consistent cooper 
of the AFL-CIO and the 
leadership of President Meany.” 

What bothers me most about Hill’s attitude 
is his consistent failure to recognize that mem 


tion and support 


bership composition of unions is determined 
primarily by the hiring policy of the employer, 
and that the major attack on discriminatio) 
must be against employers’ discriminatory prac 
tices. I fail to note any attacks by Hill o 
the use of racist propaganda by employers 0 
defeat unions in the South, or the insistence 
by some national industries on abiding by 
“local custom” in maintaining segregation it 
their Southern employment patterns. 

Hill echoes Benjamin Aaron’s appeal for # 
amendment to the National Labor Relation 
Act “which would forbid the recognition 
certification as exclusive bargaining represent 
tive of any union that discriminates in the at 
mission or representation of minority groups 
Yet this would affect only unions and still leat 
employers free to discriminate. Would it not be 
much wiser, and prove just as easy to accom 
plish, for Negro and labor groups to join Wi 
other civic bodies for a massive campaign { 
a Federal Fair Employment Practices A¢ 
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which could effectively ban bias by both em- 
ployers and unions? 

Roy Wilkins, secretary of the 
NAACP, has reminded us that the conserva- 
tive Detroit Free Press “editorially chuckled 
with glee recently over the prospect of a split 
between labor and NAACP and does not con- 
ceal its relief at the possibility that the public 
will not ‘arrayed before it allied or- 
ganizations fighting for Negro civil rights.” 

I was at Niagara Falls 22 years ago when 
the inexorable pressure of the frozen Niagara 
River crushed, twisted and broke the bridge 
that joined the USA and Canada. I should 
hate to see frozen attitudes on the part of 
Negro and labor groups crush the attempts 
to bridge the current gaps between them. 
Winning civil rights demands Negro and labor 


executive 


have 


unity. 
New York City Harry FLEISCHMAN 


Director, 
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AUSCHWITZ 


I refer in particular to “The Final Solution” 
by Constantine FitzGibbon, (NL, June 13). As 
far as it goes, it is an eminently fair and well 
informed article. But there is no denying that 
Hitler was an ardent student and admirer of 
the way the British built their Empire and 
that concentration camp genocide for naked 
gain was introduced into “modern times” by 
the British. Even after the last war, when my 
friends and I came to England, we were 
shocked by the trequency with which we were 
told there by the “man in the street”: “Hitler 
had one big fault. He let some of them get 
away.” 

What Hitler never succeeded in understand- 
ing is, how the British could get way with 
what they did in South Africa, or during the 
World War I, or elsewhere. But that has little 
to do with what he did. 

Personally, I have found considerably more 
active civilian (and civilized!) anti-semitism 
in Baltimore than I ever noticed during my 
youth in Germany, and including the war. 
Perhaps this very fact is what made Hitler so 
furious. On the other hand: is it so difficult to 
understand that a nation that experiences daily 
deliberate attacks from the air on open cities 
and on individual civilians on the road, made 
obviously with the one purpose of getting 
Hitler to hit back, and thus to bring America 
into the war—that this nation does not have 
much energy left to inquire into rumors about 


what might” be going on somewhere in the 
East? 


Lutherville, Md. Peter F. JorDAN 
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plus Walt Disney’s 
“ISLANDS OF THE SEA” 


Have one on us— 
Read two provocative state- 
ments on Jewish secularism in 
the 60th anniversary issue of 
the Workmen's Circle CALL. 
Also receive information on 
The Workmen's Circle 


(Arbeter Ring) 











Renowned fraternal order of labor 
and socially-progressive spirit. 
Learn about our—— 
HOSPITALIZATION PLAN 
MEDICAL-SURGICAL SERVICE 
(mainly in New York City) 
DISABILITY and TB BENEFIT 


THEATER PARTIES 


All trade union and fraternal or- 
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ning theater parties to do so thr 
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ACT NOW to insure your dwelling, household and personal 
effects AGAINST FIRE LOSS. 


House insurance up to 4 families. Also extended insurance and 


liability. 


LOW COST FIRE INSURANCE 
With the oldest co-operative society in the U.S.A. (Founded in 1872) 


WORKMEN'S MUTUAL FIRE INSURANCE SOCIETY, INC. 





227 E. 84 St., New York 28, N. Y. (Also branches in 15 states) 
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TAMIMENT-IN-THE-POCONOS 


WEEKLY LECTURE AND CONCERT SERIES — 1960 


Tuesday LECTURES Thursday CONCERTS 


August 16 James Baldwin August 18 Vivian Rivkin 
Novelist Piano 
“The Writer in America’”’ 


August 25 Helen Kwalwasser 


August 23 Peter Ritner Violin 


Author, The Death of Africa 
“The Importance of Africa”’ 


September 1 Selma Kramer 
Piano 


August 30 Rabbi Eugene B. Borowitz 
Director of Education, Union of American Hebrew Congregations 
“The Case for Religion” September 8 _ Bernard Gabriel 
Piano 


September 6 Norman Jacobs 
Educational Director, Tamiment Institute September 15 Bernard Gabriel 
“Political Issues of the 1960 Campaign’”’ Piano 





For information and rates, write: 
Tamiment-in-the-Pocones Tamiment, Pennsylvania 








